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i{all great king, hail on this thy natal day 
So wondrous great there is no king beside. 
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Inspire the world to turn from care away, 
And welcome mirth atevery Christmas tide. | 


Yea more than Bethlehem shepherds sound 
Hosannas to thy gloryand thy name, 

For brighter all the vast creation round, 
Still gleams thy star of ever matchless fame. 


! 
| 
Joy finds an anchor in the breast this morn, | 
And well presides at every festive board, | 
Since He the best and greatest gift is born | 
Who gave himself for Paradise restored. | 


So ne'er, forget the season's spirit true 
Where’er you feast as plenty's guests to day, | 
The Saviour came with nobler end in view, 
To feed the soul more than the dying clay. 
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CHAPTER XXXII—(ConrTINUED. ) 


UT more often he was able to return 
to the hut at night, to find a com- 
fortable supper awaiting him, and 

the sweetest and warmest welcome from | 
his little child-love. It was a charming 
sight to see her perched on a high, empty 
box at the head of the table, and spilling | 
the coffee which she always insisted upon 
pouring out for Mr. Dick. After supper 
was over Heriot would sit beside the log 
fire, and Lily would nestle at his feet, al- 
ways declining to go to bed until she had — 
got a song or story. 

The two hands were decent fellows, and 
had been early won over by Heriot’s firm, 
but kindly manner. Sally was an excel- 
lent cook, and devoted to bim; and Heriot 
would have been perfevtly happy but for 
the love which still burnt as ardently in 
his heart as if he had not made bis great 
sacrifice. 

A week passed, and Heriot, as he was 
starting for his daily round, asked of Lily 
suggestively whether she would not like 
to go home; but the child, as she stood be- 
side the stirrup, fingering the buttons on 
his gaiters, smiled and shook her head, 
and Heriot, lifting her forthe kiss, with- 
out which he never left her or returned to 
her, laughingly told her to run back into 
the house, and rode away. 

He was rather late in coming back that | 
evening, aud he had had rather a worry- | 
ing day. There had been a kind of op-— 
pression in the air which had given him, | 
to his onbounded surprise, something that 
was like a lady’s headache. There was a) 
queer pain above bis eyes, and a humming 
in his brain; he also felt slightly sick. As 
he got off the horse he turned giddy, and 
bad to lay his hand upon the rough pine 
stem of the porch to keep himself upright. 
He wondered what was the matter with 
him. If he had been acquainted with val- 
ley fever he would have known. 

He went intothe hutina dazed sort of 
fashion and looked round instinctively for 
Lily. She was not there. He sank intoa 
chair and shivered a little as if with cold, 
though a few minutesago he had been 
burning hot. 


Sally entered the room, and at the sight 
f him uttered an exclamati 
You’se queer, Mas’r Dick?’’ she sa 
Staring at him. 
Like all strong men, Heriot hated to 


own himeelf ill. 

‘I’ve got a cold,’’ he said, indifferently. 
‘““Where’s Miss Lily ?’ 

‘*Why, ain’t she with you, Mas’r Dick ?’’ | 


| longen 

















said the woman. “She went down towards 
the wood to meet you more’n ’arf-an-hour 
ago.”’ 

Heriot rose to his feet unsteadily. 

“I’ve not seer her,’’ he said, apprehen- 
sively. “Why did you let her go in the 
dark ? And that wood, too!” 

‘It war’n dark then,’’ said Sally; ‘an’ 
she begged so vard to let her go. She'd 
got a cake she’d made for you-——”’ 

Heriot waited forno more, but p'cked 
up bis hat. 

‘Are the men here,”’ he asked. 

Sally shook her head, and looked frigh t- 
ened. 

Heriot caught up a flaming stick from 
the hearth and made for the door. 

Sallie tried to stop him with a prayer 


| that he would take something for the fever 


before he went, but Heriot shook her hand 
oft. 

‘Go to the back of the house and call! for 
her; shout as loud as you can. If the men 
come back tell them to search the woods, 
one to the right, one to the left.”’ 

He staggered out blindly, for the fever 
had got well hold of him, butin his anx- 
iety he shook it off, as he had shaken off 
Sally’s hand, and pulling himseif together, 
dived intothe wood, shouting the child’s 
name, and waving the flaming torch. 

The wood was dense and pitch dark, the 
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| hoarsely. ‘‘There are’n’t any ghosts really, 





cleverest child could easily lose its way in 
it. He pictured Lily wandering about in 
the darkness amongst the great, ghostly | 
trunks, terrified to death by the solitude, | 
and every sound of bird and beast. The 
mental vision almost drove him mad. In | 
the centre of the wood wasone of those | 
precipitous clefts which were peculiar to | 
the place. She might fail over into the 
torrent and be cashed to pieces against the 
boulders over which the water roared as it 
tumbled. 

He thought of the mother down at the 
farm; he fancied that every i:nound of 


| moss upon which the torchlight fell was 
| the child, dead with fright. 


He shouted 
until he was hoarse, and his voice no 
carried a couple of yards; the 
sparks from his torch as it knocked against 
the trunks of the overhanging branches of | 


| trees fell in a shower above him, startling 
| the birds from their sleep, and sending the 


wild cats screeching up the boles, 
Heo came to the torrent. The stars shed 


| a soft light here, and he knelt down be- 


side the water and scanned every boulder 


| and rock in the stream, dreading lest he 


should see the childish form caught mid- 
way. He did not know where to turn, the 
torch was expiring, his voice was now 
almost completely gone. Heriot was not 
a religious man, had been a wild and a 
foolish one, but, a8 he stood bareheaded, 
with eyes upturned, In an agony to the 
skies, a wordiess prayer, and anguished 
entreaty to the God of little children, 


| burst from his breaking heart. 


Asif the prayer had received an instant 
answer, he heard a faint cry to the left of 
him. He blew thé torch into a flame, and 
dashed off in the direction of the sound, 
The undergrowtb was thick just here, and 
be stumbled and fell more times than he 
knew; but, though his bands and face were 
he managed to keep the torch up 


torn, 
raised, and presently, with a sense of 
gratitude and thanksgiving, which no 


words could express, he saw the glimmer 
of the little lilac frock which Lily wore. 


She was crouching at the foot of a huge 
tree; ber pretty littie face white as death 
AV 6K stended wy ear & 
A ~ ra .) or 4 
r a” Ww ook 
was about to spring upon Der 4a it 
ber to his heart, as one ciulches a re- 


covered treasure; but he was mindfal, 


even at that moment, of not startling her, 


and, hoiding himself in hand, he sauntered | 


| her face, and made her as comfortable in 
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up as leisurely as he could, and controll- 
ing his voice to a casual tone, said— 

‘I’ve found you at last, Lily; it’s been a 
capital game of hide and seek, hasn’t it ?’’ 

She ran to him witha ory that almost 
brought the tears to his eyes, and caught 
up to bis breast, sobbed her fear away. 

“What made you come all this way, 
Lily ?” he asked. “You lost yourself, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“No,” she sobbed. “I saw the wagon, 
and went to meet it; I thought it might be 
mammie come to fetch me.,”’ 

“The wagon ?’’ Heriot put his hand to 
his head, and looked round, and listened 
confusedly. ‘I saw no wagon.” 

‘“Yoa,”’ she said. “There was one. It 
was coming round the hill; I saw it in the 
starlight; and they’ve got a lantern; but I 
lost it behind the trees, and then I didn’t 
know where I was, and when I tried to go 
back the nasty bushes caught me and held 
me. Andthen I called out but nobody 
heard me; and a great big bird flew right 
into my face and tried to peck at my eyes; 
and ugly ghosts,”—she shuddered and 
burrowed still closer into his breast— 
‘came out from between the trees, and 
laughed at me.’’ 

“It was only the cats,’’ said Heriot, 


Lily; and if there were, don’t you know, 
they wouldn’t hurt my little girl.” 

“Perhaps they wouldn’t,” she said. 
“But I’d rather you were with me when 
they come.”’ 

‘Well, I’m with you now,” said Heriot; 
“and you’re all safe, eh? Shut your eyes, 
and try and think you’re lying before the 
fire. I’d sing to you, if I could, but I’ve 
got a fool ofa cold and lost my voice.”’ 

He wiped the little stream of blood from 


his arms as he could; but the light weight 
seemed like lead; the humming in his 
brain had grown into a roar like that of the 
torrent; his eyes burned like coals. He set 
his teeth, and struggled on; but It seemed | 
years before the light from the open hut 
door shone between the trees. 
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Ashe reached the threshold, he saw a 
wagon coming round the bend. He 
glanced at it, over his shoulder, scarcely | 
realizing its presence, and entered the hut, 
Sally ran in, a moment afterwards, with a | 
screain of relief and delight at the sight of 
Heriot in bis chair with the child in his 
arma. 

“You've found her, 
exclaimed. “Is she hurt? 
me!’ 

“She's not hurt; She’s allright. Tat 
her stay,’ he said, as Lily clung to him. 
“You'll go to sleep now, Lily, and I'll 
carry youup to bed. Warm her some 
milk,’’ he added, to Sally. 

Sally got the milk, and, as #be put it on 
the fire, motioned to Heriot to bend for- 
ward. 

“There’s a wagon coming up the hill, 
Mas’r Dick,’’ she said. ‘One o’ the hands 
met it at Cross Tree Point, an’ he rode up 
to tell us, It’s two gen’leman from Monty 
Viddy.”” She meant Monte Video. “One 
of ’em’s a Inglish gen’leman, an’ he’s 
come a travelingter see the land. He’s a 
mighty fine gen’leman, Pete, says; an’ 
they’re wantin’ a night’s lodgin’.”’ 

Heriot tried to take in the sense of what 
she was saying, but her voice seemed to 
come from a distance, and the room ap- 


Mas’r Dick,’’ she 
Give her to 


peared full of mist. The roaring of the 
cataract was in his ears, his eyes were 
aflame: but he managed | 1 the « tu 
a. at as he dr ed beck in the 

ha é er tig et gently, to hin 
She fell asleep in a very few minutes 
but Heriot could not rise, and he would 


not resign her to the woman. The child 


| had grown a thousand times more procious 
to him since he had lost and found her. | 











VIVE OBNTS A OOPY. 


He closed his eyes in a dreamy kind of 
stupor. 

He was back again in England. He was 
riding beside Eva across the London com- 
mon. He could see her face quite plainly 
—could hear the music of her voice, He 
was in the drawing-room at Lady Sea- 
mount’s; the perfume of the exotics wafted 
across the face. He was at White Oot, 
with Eva atill before him; her lovely eyes 
bent upon him with an infinite pity, an 
infinite tenderness. He was walking be- 
side Ralph Forster across the moor at 
Averleigh, with the light of White Cot 
shining in the hollow. 

It was a vision so clear, so distinct, that 
the present vanished, and the past alone 
was real. Something of the exquisite pleas- 
ure and pain which this vision brought to 
his heart must have been visible in his 
face, for Sally stood and gazed at him with 
something ’twixt awe and fear. 

Suddenly, there came a barking of dogs, 
the neighing of horses, astir and bustle 
which always, in these lonely parts, ac- 
companied an arrival or departure. Heriot 
only heard it vaguely athwart his dreams, 
and he did not move, or open his eyes, as 
Sally hurried to the door and threw it 
open. 

Two gentiemen stood on the threshold. 
One of them was wrapped ina fur coat, 
above the upturned collar of which his pale 
face and shifty blue eyes looked strangely 
outof placein this land of tanned and 
roughened skins. 

His companion, a short man, with a lit- 
tle dry and weary manner which stamped 
him “official,” raised his hat, asif Sally 
were aduchess standing at the head of 
the stairs in a London ball room to re 
ceive her guests. 

“Tam sorry to disturb you,’ he said. 
“But we—my friend and I—have lost—er 
—our track. We were directed by—er— 
one of your men t this place, I donot 
know whether we shall be giving you too 
much trouble, but we shall be truly thank- 
ful if you can afford us—er—shelter for the 
night.”’ 

Sally stared at them with open eyes, and 
looked from Heriot to them ina vague 
and helpless way. Herlot’s head had 
fallen upon his bosom, and his heir was 
mingled with Lily’s brown locks, The fire 
had dwindled, the room was in semi-dark- 
ness. As Herlot made no sign, Sally 


| stood aside, and the two gentiemen en- 


tered. The official—the spokesman— 
looked round keenly, the other gentioman 


| only superciliously. 


The official, addressing Heriot, and asif 
he were reading a report, said— 

“I hope you will excuse this intrusio , 
my dear sir, but we have lost our way. 
Our horses are too tired to—er—go any 
further to night, and, if you can give us a 
night’s lodging, we shall be extremely 
obliged.” 

He paused, expecting an answer; but 
none came. Herlot was still in theland of 
dreams. 

The official coughed discreetly. 

‘My friend is a cominissioner from Eng- 
land—er; he is inaking inquiries as to the 
resources of —er—thia district. We have 
traveled a considerable distance, and—er 
—are extremely weary si 

As the figure in the chair remained per- 
fectly statuesque, and did not respond, 
the official looked at his friend, and, 
shrugging his shoulders significantly, 


murmured 
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for what we have, 


speaking for the 


le ’ we ay 


Raid the oLner gen ema} 


firet imé, and speaking in a sneering, 
cynicai tone, 

At the sound of the voice Heriot started 
as if someone had struck him. He raised 


his head, and gazed half blindly, likea 
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dased man, towards the two figures; then 
be 10ee, with the child in bis arms, and 
confronted thetn 


As be did #0, Sally stirred the embers 
The light fell upon the face 


into a blese. 


of the man who bad just spoken, and | 


Heriot saw it. 

He clutched the child tightly, than held 
her out towards the woman. 

“Take her!'’ be said, hoarsely; then be 
staggered forward, and seized the lappets 
of the fur coat, and swaying to and fro, 
like a drunken man, bent forward, as if 
he were trying to convince bimeelf of the 
identity of the man he held. 

“Stenpard Marshbank!"' bis parched 
lips formed inaudibly, and be fell to the 
floor, 


CAAPTER XXXIli. 


S Heriot fell to the ground, the fire 
A flickered up and fell upon bis up 
turned fare. 

Stannard Marsbbank looked down upon 
him with amazed incredulity. te could 
not believe his own eyes, He waa wo 
astonished to move or speak. 

Sally ran forward, witb the cbild still in 
ber arma, and a cry of apprehension on 
her lips. 

“Oh, is be dead—is Mas’r Dick dead 7” 
she wailed. 

LAly woke, and, with « cry of terror, 
atruggie!d from Sally's arms, and threw 
bimeelf upon Heriot’s breast. 

The oficial and the band, Pete, knelt 
down beside him. 

“je he dead?’ demanded Stannard, 
huskily, bis bande were trembling, bis 
face white. The room seemed spinning 
round bim. 

“No, he is not dead,’’ said the official; 
‘but he is very bad. I know this fever; 
I've bad it myself. This man bas been 
fighting againat it for sowe time evidently. 
The thing to do ia to got him to ved,” 

Stannard would have offered to help, 
but his knees trembled under him, and he 
watched, with still dazed eyes, as the 
oMicial and Pete carried Heriot up to bis 
room, and Sally and the child following. 

The official sent Sally down again for 
some brandy, and he and Pete got Heriot 
into bed, Stannerd crept up the stairs, 
and stood looking down at the unoon- 
scious man. 

“We must send for a doctor,’’ he said, 
huskily, feeling (hai he must say some- 
thing. 

The official shook his bead, and smiled 
grimly. 

“Long before we could get a doc'or 
here,’’ he said, “be would be better, or be- 
yond the aid of medicine, Whata splen- 
did fellow,”’ be added. “An Englishman, 
too! By-the-way, he seemed to know you, 
or was it ouly in bis delirium?” 

Stannard Mershbank was saved from 
the necessity of replying by the entrance 
of Sally with the brandy. 


| 
i 


| ite bar into position. 








rious, and raved, not loudly, but in sub- 











dued tones, of Eva, of Grace, of Stannard | face. 


himee!!, of the good ship Mary Ann, and 
of Lily. 

But Eva's name was the one be pro 
pounced most frequently, and every time 
he beard it Stannard’s heart stirred witb 
hatred. 

Now and again, mechanical!:, be bathed 
the burning forehead and moisteved tbe 
parched lips; but, every time be did 80, 
he winbed that the brandy were poison. 
It seemed to him that Providence had de 
livered the enemy into his hands, The 
luck that bad stood by him all along was 
not deserting bim. 

You, be felt sure that Heriot would die, 
and leave bim in undisputed possession 
of Eva and the title. 

At daybreak Sally and the official came 
into the room. He shook bis bead as he 
looked at Heriot. 

‘‘Tt's a bad case, I’m afraid,’’ he said, in 
alow voice. “I think, afterall, that I will 
ride down to Monte Video for a doctor. 
I'll go, because I know the way. The man, 
Pete, has gone down to the farm, of which 
this is an out-station, to get help. If you 
don't mind staying here, Mr. Marshbank, 
you would be of great assistance, for Sally 
here is scarcely capable of bearing 80 great 
@ responsibility.”’ 

“] will stay,’’ said Stannard, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

The official left bim the quinine and 
other medicines, and was soon in the 
saddle. 

Stannard left Sally to take bis place he- 
side the bed, and went to lie down; but he 
could peither sleep nor rest. Heriot would 
come-to, sooner or later, and would recog- 
nize him. Did Heriot know of the mur- 
der? It was scarcely possible that be 
should be in ignorance. He would ask 
some awkward questions, What answer 
should be—Stannard—make to them ? 

He got up, and walked about the house, 
and into the wood at the back. The sun- 
light tortured and harassed him; and it 
was only in the shadow of the great trees 
that he could keep bis mind clear, and face 
the situation 

A little after noon be went upstairs to 
the sick room, Sally met him at the door 
with an eager look on her scared face. 

“I think him coming sensible!’ she said, 
in a whisper. 

“I'm glad to bear it,’’ said Stannard, 

He must get ber out of the room on 
some pretence or other. 

“You'd better go down and make some 
tea, or broth, or something; he way want 
40°? 

He closed the door after her, and slipped 
Woen he turned to 
the bed Heriot’s eyes met his, He started, 
and clutched at the end of the bed. Heriot 


regarded him with a bewildered frown; | 


| then he said, almost inaudibly— 


“We must try and pull bim round,” | 


said the oilicial; ‘and then I must dose 
him with quinine. 


portmanteau, fortunately.”’ 
He succeeded in forcing a little weak 


brandy and water through the clenched 


I’ve got some in my |. 


and livid lips, but Heriot declined toc me | 


round. 
for somany hours hed suapped, had let 
him drop into the Shadow of Death itself. 

The two men and Nally watched beside 
bim. Lily bad cried herself to sleep in 
her own littie cof = At last Stannard said. 

“]t’'s no use our all sitting up, You two 
had better get some rest. 1'li watch until 
the morning, tuen you can take my place,’”’ 

The official was rather surprised, for 
Mr. Stannard Marsbbank bad not dis 
played any conspicuous unselfishness dur- 
ing the journey; but there was common 


The strain which he had endured | 


sense in the suggestion, and, after linger- | 


ing awhile, he and Sally left Stannard to 
watch, on the understanding tbat, if the 
stricken man came to, Stannard should 
Oall bis companions, 

Stannard sat on ap upturned box beside 
the bed, and gased at the flushed face. He 
had scarcely yet realized the fact of this 
Strange meeting, Or that this man, lying 
sick unto death, was, in very truth, Heriot 
Fayne, his rival and cousin. 

But, after a time, he began to take in 
the situation. If Heriot should die, bow 
easy everything would be! 

He would be pronounced by all the 
worid guilty of the murder of Ralph Fos- 
ter. Theorime would soon be forgotten, 
or, if it were not forgotten, no suspicion 


would be directed to the real criminal. 
He, Stannard, would be safe! More than 
that, if Heriot should die, Stannard would 
Ome inte tbe titie. 

Hiie heart beat fast, a dusky flush came 


upon hia paie face, 
die! 


ifthe man would only 


“Am I asleep, still, or it it you, Stan- 
nard ?"’ 

Stannard moistened bis lips, and sank 
noiselessiy on to the box, so that Heriot 
could not stare at biin without someincon- 
venience, 

* Yes,” he said; ‘it is I, Heriot.” 

Heriot passed his band across his brow. 

“How did you come hereé—what did you 
come for ?”’ 

‘*] came out to Monte Videoon a mission 
for the Government,’’ said Stannard. 

His soft voice seemed to jar upon Heriot, 
for he frowned again. 











“I came here quite by accident, last | 


night,’’ continued Stannard. ‘We had 
lost our way. I say ‘accident !’’ but weare 
all in the hands of Providenoe, and I can 
not doubt that 1 was directed here that I 
might be of service to you. Are you feel- 
ing better?” 

Heriot ignored the question. 

‘You are out here,’’ he said, huskily. 


“You bave lef{ Eva. Are you—are you | 


married ?”’ 

“It seemed as ifhe could scarcely frame 
be quesiion. 

“No,” said Stannard, blandly, though 
his beart beat fast. 

Did Heriot know of the murder ? 

“Is—ebe well?’ asked Heriot. 

“Quite well.”’ said Stannard, in alow 
voice. ‘Do you think you ought to talk?’ 

“And my father, and Lady Janet ?"’ ask- 
ed Heriot. 

‘Both quite well,’’ replied Stannard. 

There was silence for a moment or two; 
then unable to Dear the suspense that was 
torturing bim, Stannard said softiy— 

“Why did you leave England so sud- 


denly. Heriot—was it wise ?’’ 

lieriot looked at bim. 

“] told youl should go,” he said, pain 
fully. ‘1 told you thatl could not re- 
main,”’ 


Stannard looked at him sideways, 


“I don’t think you do understand,’’ he 
said. Then, after a pause, ‘Why are you 
waiting here?”’ 

“My dear fellow,” said Stannard, ‘you 
do not think me so utterly without feel- 
ing as to leave you while you are ill, and 
in this lonely, out-of the-way place?” 

“J am in good hands,” breathed Heriot. 
“Go on your way, and leave me in peace.” 

He torned his face away, ae if that set- 
tled the matter. But Stannard sat silently 
wa'ching bim; and presently Heriot feil 
asleep, moving his bead to and fro, and 
moaning restiessly. 

Towards evening he woke, and was able 
to take a little broth. Lily was allowed to 
creep in, and she nestied against bim, witb 
ber arms round his neck, murmuring 
soft words of childish pity and consola- 
tion, 

Stannard watched the display of affec- 
tion with a covert sneer, and a malignant 
envy. How was it that this ruffian this 
outcast, won, the hearts of everybody, 
while he, Stannard, stood alone in the 
world? 

The night fell, and the fever grew more 
intense. Heriot was silightliy delirious 
again, and rambled as before; but Stannard 
noticed that, though he spoke of a thon- 
sand and one things connected with the 
past, he made no reference to the murder. 

Was it possible that he did not know ? 

In the morning Heriot became conscious 
again, but be was much woaker. 

Sally looked serious, and even Lily, 
ignorant of the danger, eyed her beloved 
friend with a glimmer of fearin her blue 
ey 64. 

Stannard’s beart rose; Heriot was going 
to die! 

He lay like this for several hoursin the 
afternoon Fietcher arrived, Though out- 
wardly calm and unmoved, he was very 
much upset by the sight of Heriot, to 
whom he had grown much attached. 
Heriot could scarcely speak, but be tried 
to grasp Fletcher’s band with a reassuring 
pressure, 

“Ie he going to die?” asked Stannard, 
when be and Fletcber had gone down- 
stairs. 

“| dunno,’’ replied Fietcher, with a sus- 
picious huskiness in his rough voice, “He 
ain’t if I can belp it, for there ain’t so 
Inany &j)Uare men knocking about that we 
can chuck one away; and he’sthe squarest 
man I’ve metin the whole course of my 
life. Idon’t take much stock in gentle- 
men, as arule; but if this is a sample of 
’om they ain’t a bad sort. No, mister, I’m 
going to make @ bard fight for bim, I tell 
you. I should bave been here yesterday, 
but 1 was away down atthe other end of 
the ranch when Pete came. Don’t you 
cry, Lily, I’m going to save your Mr, 
Dick, if there’s any saving possibie,’”’ 

He returned to the sick-room, and 
brought all bis experience of the hateful 
fever to bear on Heriot’s behalf. No 
hospital nurse could have been more de 
voted or more gentle, 

“The misses wanted to come,’’ he said to 
Heriot; ‘‘but as luck would bave it, she’s 
twisted her foot getting out of the waggin. 
I bad to use strong words to keep her 
back, and 1 reckon she’ll be up here as 
s00n a8 8he Can Stand upright. You keep 
yer heart up, old man, we ain't going to 


| let you slip through our fingers,”’ 


‘‘No, indeed !’’ said Stannard; but there 
was an ugly look in his eyes as he said it. 

Fletcher knew more about the fever than 
the official, and he proceeded to try those 
remedies which had snatched many a band 
and native from the greedy claws of death. 
He got all the blankets in the house, and 


| piled them on the top of Heriot, then he 


administered a decoction of a simple herb 
that grew outside the door. 

In half an hour Heriot grew fearfully 
hot, and begged them to take the blankets 
off him; but the heat soon grew to a damp 
and healthy one; he perspired freely, and, 
much to Fletcher's delight, fell into a 
sleep which, forthe fi-st time since the 


| fever bad seized him, wasa sound and 


} 


unbroken one, 
When be awokein the morning tne 
crisis bad passed: the fever had lost its 


grip, and, with his splendid jconstitution, | 


he looked like recovering. 

The improvement was maintained dur- 
ing the day, and the next morning Fletch- 
er rubbed his hands with an air of satisfac- 
tion, and informed Stannard that Mr. 
Dick would certainly pull through. 


7 


“I'll go back to the missis now, 


be said, 
“for l’mabit anxious about ber. You 
and Saliycan run the case véry well. 
You'veonly got to jam in all the broth 
and gruel he can boid.”’ 


Stannard tried to look pleased, but it was 


TS 
LT 


hard work. He went up to Heriot and 
congratulated him upon bis mended condi. 
tion. Heriot sighed. 

“Thanks,”’ he said, in a low voios, for bh 
was, of course, very weak. 

‘Yes, I’m all right And now you'd 
better go, badn’t you?” 

For Stannard’s presence was neither s 
comfort or a joy. 

“Yes,” said Stannard; “I expect my 
friend wiii be back to-day. Do you intend 
to remain here, Heriot ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’”’ said Heriot, grimly. 

“You don’t mean to come back to Eng- 
land?” asked Stannard, eyeing him 
keenly. 

“No,” said Heriot, shortly. “Why 
should I go back to England? I’m not 
wanted there,” 

He turned his face away and closed his 
eyes, as an intimation to Stannard that his 
company was undesirable, 


Stannard went downstairs and Lily crept 
into the room, 

She sat beside the bed, holding Heriot’s 
baod, her head nestling beside his on the 
pillow. 

‘“‘Dor’t you want to go to sleep?’ she 
asked presently. 

‘‘Not much,”’ said Heriot; ‘I seem to 
have been asleep for years. And yet I'd 
give something to go to sleep and get away 
trom my thoughts.”’ 

‘Shall I tell you a story?” she said. 
“But you know all my stories, becauce 
you’ve told ’em tome. I wish I'd got a 
paper for you to read the news,”’ 

“Ab !’’ said Heriot, ‘that reminds me! 
W here’s that paper you gave me the other 
day? I remember—it’s in the pocket of 
that coat hanging up there. Get it for me, 
dear,”’ 

She got the paper and unfolded it, and 
put it in his hand, 

Heriot glanced over it listlessly, and 
was putting it down again, with a yawn, 
when his eye caught the heading. ‘The 
Averieigh Murder.” 

He read two or three paragraphs, in a 
kind of dazed stupor, then he looked all 
round the rocm, and started to read agains 


He finished the account without so much 
as a single exclamation. There are mo- 
ments when emotion is too intense to per- 
mit of the faintest expression. 

He started at the paper fixedly for quite 
a minute, then he said to Lily, very 
quietly— 

‘‘Am I asleep, Lily ?’’ 

She looked at him with wide open eyes, 
and laughed. 

‘“No—quite wide-awake, dear Dick !’’ 

‘Ob!’ said Heriot. ‘Sbould yeu say 
that 1 was out of my mind, as I was the 
other day, you know?’’ he asked, earn- 
eatly. 

Lily looked at bim gravely. 

“No, you’re quite a most sensible per- 
son,’’ she said. 

Heriot drew a long breath. 

“Tbank you, dear,’’ he said. ‘I didn’t 
know. I thought I might be off ny head 
again. Give me a kies and run downstairs 
and tell that gentleman that I should like 
to see him.’’ 

She ran away, and Heriot put the paper 
away under the bedclothes, and heid it 
with clutched banda His brain was ina 
whirl. Ralph Foster murdered! Who 
had done it? 

Presently Stannard Marshbank came up, 
and stood with his bland smile beside the 
bed. 

“You wanted me, Heriot ?’’ he asked, in 
a soft voice. 

‘Yes,’ said Heriot, looking straight be- 
fore bim, ‘I felt like talking. Tell me 
some néewa — something about the old 
place,”’ 

“News? repeated Stannard, sinking 
on the box and crossing his legs. 

“Yes,” said Heriot. ‘Drag that box a 
little forward; 1 can’t see you without 
twisting wy neck.”’ 

Stannard obeyed, with a soapy smile. 

“I don’t know that there is any news, 
Heriot,” he said. “Averleigh is a quiet, 
sleepy place, as you know, and nothing 
ever occurs there.’’ 

“All sorts of things occur in the quietest 
places,’’ said Heriot. ‘“Fire—accidents— 
murders!” 

Stannard started. 

Ferio' dragged out the paper, and held 
it out with a shaking hand, 

Staunard’s face went pale. 

“Ab !’’ he said, you know!”’ 

“Yea, 1 know,”’ said Heriot. 

“Only just now ?” asked Stannard. 

“I have just this moment read it in this 
paper,” said Heriot, in an agitated voice. 
Why did you not tell me ?”’ 

“At first [ thought that you must have 
known,” said Stannard. “And then, when 
| I found that you did not, I did not Jike to 
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tell you; you were not in a condition to 
receive such news.”’ 

‘Ralph Foster murdered!" said Heriot. 

“Who could have killed him 1” 

Stannard glanced keenly out of the oor- 
ners of bis eyes. 

“It is quite impossible to say,” he said, 
almost inaudibly. ‘‘You—you see what 
they say,’’ nodding at the paper. 

Heriot smiled grimly. 

“Yes; but I did notdoit. You know I 
did not,” and he looked fixedly at Stan- 
nard, who let bis eyes drop to the ground. 
‘“‘Why should I have killed him?” said 
Heriot. He put his hand to his bead. 
‘*My brain isin confusion. I can’t recall 
ail that oocarred that night I parted from 
the poor fellow in the shrubbery. He 
must have gone from there to the moor. 
Could it have been poachers?” 

The strain opon Stannard was almost 
unbearable. He felt his face growing 
white, and the sweat breaking out upon it. 
At that moment Heriot happened to glance 
at him, and he watched him while one 
could count twenty. 

‘‘What motive could I have had for 
killing Ralph Foster ?’’ he said, thickly. 
“It was notlI who robbed him of Grace 
and ruined her, but ycu.’’ He tried to 
raise himself upon bis elbow, and bent 
forward. ‘Raise your eyes, and look me 
in the face !’’ 

Stannard Marshbank dared not—could 
not—disobey. He raised his craven eyes. 

Heriot pointed a Gnger at him. “It was 
you who killed Ralph Forster! Mur- 
derer !’’ he said, hoarsely. 





OHAPTER XXXIV. 
TANNARD rose and glided to the door, 
S then he came back to the bed, and 
stood shaking in every limb, and 
with olenched teeth. 

**You’re mad!’’ he hissed. 
what you say!” 

“No, I am not mad,’ said Heriot. ‘] 
have been; but I’ve come to my senses 
now, and |’m awake. I seeitall! You 
knew that Forster would learn that it was 
you, aud not I, who ruined Grace, You 
followed him, and tried to bribe him! 
You quarreled, and—murdered him! I 
see it all as plainly as if I had been there !’’ 
He fell back panting, his eyes atill fixed 
aternly upon the distorted face, 

Stannard Marshbank clutched the bed- 
clothes to support bimeelf. 

“You talk like a madman and a fool !”’ 
he said. 

“]’ve spoken the trutb,’’ said Heriot. 
‘‘Look in the glass opposite !”’ 

Stannard raised his eyes to the reflection 
of his face in the glass, which hung on the 
wall, and, as be did so, there seemed to 
come between bim and it another blood- 
stained face, 

‘Js that the countenance of an innocent 
man?” said Heriot. “Your guilt is writ- 
ten on every feature. I1’ve spoken the 
truth; it was you—you—who murdered 
Ralpb Forster !”’ 

Stannard Marshbank showed his teeth 
in a defiant grin. 

‘Say what you like,” he ssid: ‘‘think 
what you like! It matters nothing to me, 
I may, or may not, have murdered the 
man. If I did, neither you or any other 
man on earth can prove it.’”’ 

Heriot struggled on to his elbow. 

“Not so,’? hesaid. “Murder will not! 
You—wretches like you—always leave 
some clue behind. There must be some 
clue——”’ 

Stannard broke in with a low, sinister 
laugh, 

“There are—plenty !’’ he said. ‘There 
are enough clues, enough evidence, to 
bang the suspected man. You know who 
that suspected man is.”” He pointed to the 
paper. ‘You charge me with the murder 
of Ralph Forster. I retort by charging 
you! You have been charged already. A 
coroner’s jury has found you guilty. 
Tbere is a warrant out for your arrest for 
wilful murder !”’ 

Heriot did not speak, but watched bim. 

Stannard collected bis breath. 

“If you are not guilty, why did you take 
fight the morning after the murder? Why 
did you take pains to leave no track be- 
hind ? 
out-of-the-way part of the world, under an 
assumed name?’ 

Heriot was still silent. Stannard moist- 
ened his lips; his eyes were beginning to 
gleam and gioat. 


“Take care 


“If you've read the paper, you must see 
how black the case is against you n that 
1isgraceful scene at White Cot you ad 


mitted, before us all, that you were Grace’s 
LOver,’’ 

Heriot’s lips opened, but he restrained 
bimeelf, and Stannard continued, ticking 


off the links in the chain of evidence on | 
| The very moment I am strong enough to | 


the tips of his white fingers. 


“Ralph Forster was heard to threaten 
you—we all heard him. You and he were 
quarreling in the shrubbery; the servants 
heard you. A few hours later the man 
was found dead at the bottom of the 
quarry. A gun was beside him.” 

Heriot started slightly, and Stannard 
Marsbbank smiled, triumphantly. 

“It was the gun that did the murder. 
Whose was it? It was the gun you had 
brought from Newton; the gun you carried 
te White Cot.” 

Heriot did not speak. 

“You were the last man seen with the 
murdered man. You fied immediately 
after the murder.” He paused, and looked 
down at Heriot, with half-lowered lids. 
‘‘Many a man has been hanged by a tithe 
of the evidence that is massed against you. 
You are known to be of a violent temper. 
You nearly killed a miner in a fight that 
very morning. Whatdo you say now?” 

Heriot orntrolled himself by a mighty 
effort, though he felt a wild longing to 
seize the villain by the throat and silence 
his lying tongue for ever. But he knew 
he must meet Stannard Marshbank’s craft 
and cunning with the weapons of self-re- 
straint and prudenve. 

“You scoundrel!’’ he said, almost 
quietly. ‘You have wound the chain 
round me with devilish ingenuity. But 
there is one weak link, and I shall snap it. 
You forget Grace,”’ 

‘“Grace?’’ repeated Stannard, with a 
smile, 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Heriot. ‘She has but to de- 
nounce you as her betrayer to supply the 
motive for your murder of Ralph.” 

Stannard Marshbank sneered. 

“The one piece of rubutting evidence,” 
he said, contemptuously. “My word will 
be taken against hers; and, even if you 
could prove it, would it weigh against the 
volume of evidence that will convict you ? 
You were near the place in which the 
murder was committed. I was in bed at 
the time, and can prove it. No, thereisno 
escape for you. Try and realize that, and 
listen to Heriot.”’ 

Heriot clenched his teeth to prevent him- 
self from speaking. It was well that he 
should hear all that the villian had to say. 

“Listen to me,”’ said Stannard, seating 
himself on the box, and clasping his hands 
lightly. “If you go back to England 
you will be tried for this murder, found 
guilty, and hanged. Wait. Hear me out. 
There is no time to lose. Someone may 
come in. Let us understand one another. 
We have got our hands at each other’s 
throats. I am fighting for Eva——”’ 

At the sound of her name an indescrib- 
able thrill ran through Heriot. It wasthe 
shudder which a religious man feels when 
he hears a biasphemer. 

“For Eva and the Earl’s money. For 
the position which I have won by years of 
hard work and unceasing struggle. I love 
Eva, and I mean to have her, though in 
getting her I send you to the gallows, 
You are fighting for your life. Let me go 
back to England and marry Eva, and I 
swear that I will xeep ths secret of your 
hiding-place.”’ 

Heriot watched him, and made no sign, 
though his heart seemed bursting under 
the restraint which he was putting upon 
himeelf. 

“Take my advice,” said Stannard, ‘‘and 
remain here. There ‘a no extradition 
treaty; while you remain here you are safe 
from arrest. You shall not want for 
money. I will leave you enough to buy a 
small farm. I will send more if neces- 
sary. Mind, I will not submit to any 
blackmailing! 1 wil! send you just what 
I think necessary.’”” He paused, and 
watched Heriot’s face with snake-like 
scrutiny. 

“I’m giving you good advice,’”’ he said. 
“This sort of life suits you, and you will 
be perfectly happy amongst these boors,’’ 
he sneered, ‘and their cattle. You may 
become a rich man. It’s true you will be 
a kind of outcast’’—even at this moment 
he could not deny himself the maligoant 


already !’’ 


an Ominous light burned in his eyes, but 





Why are you hiding here, in an | 





taunt—"but, you know, you are an outcast | 


| crime for the last half bour. 
The muscles on Heriot’s neck thickened, | 


Stannard was looking at the counterpane, | 


| and did not see these signs of the coming 
| storm. 

“Come, Heriot,” he said, ‘‘you are a man 
of sense, and you must see that the course 
Ihave planned out for you is the only 

ne you can f w 

w keep my word as regards the 
money, and i an aire a a 
break any promise will give to ine, 
Are you agreed ? What will you do?’ 

By agreat effort Heriot raised himeelf 
in the bed. 

“What will I do?’ he said, hoarsely 
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crawl from this bed I will start for Eng- 
land and denounce you! What! You 
offer me money to remain here like « rat 
in a hole, to let you go back to marry——”’ 
He could not speak Eva's name. ‘To lie 
in hiding, and let the world think mea 
cold-biooded, cowardly murderer !’’ 

He laughed in the fury of his indigna- 
tion. 

“You hound! You our! You are not 
fittolive! You murdered Ralph Forster, 
and the truth shail be known. It will be 
known !”’ he panted, raising a denouncing 
hand. 

“Men will read your guilt in you face 
as I did just now. Look !""—he pointed wo 
the glass—‘‘there’s murder written on 
it at this moment !”’ 

Stannard glanced at the glass as he had 
done before, and, as before, the biood- 
stained face of his victim floated before 
him. The vision, Heriot’s words, the 
sickening feer that rose within his heart, 
roused in him a reckless and desperate 
fury. 

“You threaten me!” he hissed, bending 
over the bed, his hands extended, and 
working like claws. ‘You fool! You are 
in my power!’’ 

His hands closed upon Heriot’s throat— 
there was murder in their touch, murder 
in his eyes. By asuperhuman efiort He- 
riot writhed and struggled out of Stan- 
nard’s grasp, and attempted to get out of 
the bed. Stannard struck him across the 
face, and forced him down again, then he 
snatched up the pillow, and, kneeling on 
Heriot’s chest to keep him down, pressed 
the pillow over his face. 

Heriot felt his breath failing; feit that 
awful sensation which precedes suffoca- 
tion. His senses were slipping from him, 
and yet in that moment he saw, asina 
flash of lightning, the face of Eva, with 
anguish and sorrow in her eyes. He ceased 
to struggie. Stannard laughed trium- 
phant and gloating. 

Attbis moment came the sound of horses’ 
hoofs upon the road outside to the room. 
Stannard looked over hia shoulder, and 
ground his teeth. Footateps were heard 
upon the stairs,a hand upon the handle 
of the door, Stannard snatched the pillow 
away, and stood beside the bed. Only just 
in time, for as he removed his knee trom 
Heriot’s chest, the door opened, and the 
official and the doctor entered. , 

Stannard turned a pale and startied face 
to them. 

“You have come just in time,’’ he said, 
‘He has been very ill—much worse! He 
was quite violent just now—I think be has 
fainted.’’ 

He drew back and wiped his face 
covertly as the doctor passed him to the 
bed. 
Heriot opened his eyes and looked round 
with a dazed glare, then his eyes fell upon 
Stannard Marsh bank, bis full oon- 
sciousness came back to him, He tried to 
raise himself in bed, and, pointing toStana- 
nard, gasped— 

‘Seize that man! Seize him—don’t lot 
him go! I charge him with murder !’’ 

‘‘Hush, bush !’’ said the doctor, 

Stannard caught sight of the newspaper 
lying on the floor at his feet, and he care- 
fully pushed it under the bed. 

‘*Poor fellow !"’ he said. “He is deliri- 
ous!”’ 

“Secure him!’’ said Heriot, hoarsely. 
“I am notdelirious, | know what I am say- 
ing. He has committed murder!”’ 

The official shook his head pityingly; 
the doctor, by word and gesture, tried to 
soothe Heriot, 

‘“‘He has been going on like that for the 
last balf-hour,’’ said Stannard, in a iow 
voice. ‘Talking and raving the most 
dreadful nonsense.” 

“They are always delirious off and on,”’ 
said the doctor. 

‘‘] am not delirious,’’ said Heriot, trying 
to control himselt. “I know what I am 
saying. I am Heriot Fayne—Lord Fayne. 
I am the man charged with the murder— 
the murder of a gamekeeper in England.” 

“Dear, dear !’’ said Stannard, ‘‘it is very 
sad! He has been raving like this about 
amurder, and accusing himself of the 


must have 1.6ad about it in a newspaper.’’ 

He picked up the paper from under the 
bed, and turned it over. 

“Yes,” he said, “It is as I thought. 
Here is an old ‘Times’ containing an ac- 
count of the murder; he must have read 
it a tittle while ago, and got it on his 
brain.”’ 


“Quite so!’’ said the doctor, in a low 

ice, Such jelusions are not 

ar hea every word and 0 k ad 
from one to the her a frenzy of de 
spair 

“Listen !’’ he said. ‘‘l am quite sensibie! 


I tell you I am Lord Fayne; | am charged 


with the murder of one of my father’s 
gamekeepers. My father is the Karl of 
A verleigh.”’ 
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Bric-a-Brac, 
Tux Sworprisu.— The weapon of the 
swordfish probably served as the model 
for one of the earliest forms of the sword. 
Many swords, perticuiarly among the ma- 


rine nations, were edged with the teeth of 
aharks. 


Wa .nuts.—In Franoe, in by-gone days, 
the walnut had the priority over the chest- 
nut, due to its yielding a bighly-prised 
oll. In the time of Charlemagne tithes 
were paid in walnuts, and it was the 
monks who extracted the oil, which was 
in great request in the Low Countries, 


In Pursia.—In Persia all payments to 
the peasantry are made in kind,and many 
ofthem rarely touch money. The pro- 
prietor of the village gives the seed and 
water, and the laborers cultivate the land, 
receiving as their wages half the crops. If 
the proprietor finds the bullocks for 
ploughing and thrashing he takes a greater 
share. He also pays the taxes. 


Co_p.—Extreme cold often prevails in 
the interior of Labrador. To illustrate the 
fearful frigidity, betore milking the rein- 
deer the milkmaid places a piece of string 
in the pail, allowing one end to hang over 
the side. By the time the milking is Gn- 
ished, it is asserted that the lacteal fluid is 
frozen solid, and the maid takes hold of 
the string and, lifting the frozen milk from 
the pail, throws ‘t over her shoulder and 
marches to her hut. 


JAPAN AND OnINESE.—The Ohinese, 
when they first knew the Japs, named 
them the ‘‘Wa’” people, and for a long 
time this word was sufficient. By change 
of vowel during two thousand years, 
“Wa has become “Wo.” This was the 
term used in the recent declaration of war. 
This name, which signifies winding and 
twisting, is not liked by the Japanese, 
who prefer ‘Ji Pen,” “The Land of the 
Rising Sun.”” The old name of the coun- 
try was “Yamato,’’ which is thought to 
mean “The gate of the mountains.” 


NAPOLBON.—The great Napoleon was 
never a literary man, nor evena correct 
writer. French orthography ever re 
mained a great mystery to him, and the 
desire to hide this weakness caused him to 
employ an undecipherabie chirography 
well adapted to cover his orthographical 
defects, It is said in connection with this 
that in the early days of the Empire « man 
of very modest aspect presented himeelf 
before the Emperor. “Who are you?’s 
asked Napoleon. ‘Hire, I had the honor 
at Brienne for fifteen months to give writs 
ing lessons w your Majesty.” “You 
turned outa nice pupil!” said the Em- 
peror, with vivacity. ‘:I congratulate you 
on your success!’’ Bat nevertheless he 
conferred a pension upon his old master. 


Frost FaIRON THE THAMm@s.--[n the 
year 1814 the winter was unusually severe, 
On the eve of Epiphany a frost com- 
menoed, which continued several weeks; 
and during a great part of that time the 
Thames was frozen, to the indescribable 
distress of many industrious classes, A 
sort of rude fair was held upon the ice, to 
which the name of Frost Fair was given. 
And printing presses were set up tbere, 
at which was printed a memorial of the 
duration of the calamity. The following 
is a copy: 


‘‘ Amidst the arta which on the Thames 
appear, 
To tell the wonders of this icy year, 
Printing claims prior place, which at 
one view 
Erects a monument of that and you, 








Printed on the Kiver thames, February 
6th, in fifty-fourth year of the reign of 
King George III., A. D. 1614.” 

Yuus-Timsg ix Swapan,—On Yulenight 
ali must stay at home in Sweden, for the 
Trolls, or demons and witches, are 





| thought to walk about them. The old 


I suppose he | 


men tell us the dead come out of their 
gravesand go to the church on Yule 
night. Almost 6veryone stays in this 
night, buton Yule-day almost everyone 
goes to the very early matins, beginning 
long before daybreak. OUrowds of people 
are seen coming from the little hamlets, 
bearing in their hands and holding high 


their blazing torches, These are all thrown 
down in frontofthe church door in one 
glowing pile, their vivid light flashing 
back on the gray church walis in the cariy 
morning The church is bright withoat, 


as torch after torch flashes forth on the 
giowing pile. Around the church nature 
is in deep repose; the turbulent streams 
are frozen; the waves of the lakes upon 
which the summer sun played, strike no 
| more on the pebbled shores, 
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CHRISTMAS TIME. 
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Ob, Christmas chimes! oh, Christmas times 
The sweetest and the brightest 

When hearts beat high and pulses fy, 
And Childhood's stepe are lightest: 

When raddy cheeks are raddiest, 
And red lips lite a cherry. 

oh, Christmas near—oh, Christmas bere— 
So sparkling and eo merry! 


Ob, Christmas belle! your music telis 
A tale of Joy and gladness— 
Of freside peace, of sweet increas 
And not a tale of sadness; 
For even Poverty lifts up 
Her thousand thousand voices, 
And for this time—this one bright time— 
of goodly cheer, rejotoes. 





LOVE THE VICTOR. 
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in a coupie of days the weather changed 
for the better. Everybody's epirita rose 
with the barometer, and the whole party 
were looking forward witb joyful expec- 
tation to their seaside excursion. They 
were toset out immediately after |uncheon, 
and have # primitive country tea in the 
litte botel at Carning, walking back some 
few miles afterwards by moonlight. 

Agnes was in a state of supreme de- 


light) She had never had such an ex- 
_cursion in her life. Nay—more, the girl 


had never seen the sea, and her first view 
of the magnificant sight was to be by 
She thought her cup of 
joy wasalmost too full. She looked so 
radiant as she stood in the sunshine await- 
ing ber turn to be assisted into the comfor- 
table landau, with its pair of handsome 
grays, which was to bear them to the sta- 
tion, that her beauty was a new revelation, 
even to Mr. Fiackton, who imagined be 


| had witnessed every phase of it. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “A FATAL MOMENT,” | 


‘“,_ RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION,” 
“WRECKED,” “THR FRUITS 
OF A CRIMB,”’ BTC, 





CHAPTER XL—(CoNnTINUED ) 


Agnes’ upraised eyes. 

“You are right!" she exclaimed 
suddenly, in a voice so cold end stern that 
all Dat the seif-engrossed Stephen looked 
at ber in surprise, “TLere are some 
wrongs that can never and ought never to 


S he spoke a troubled look crept into 
A 
i 


wr 


be forgiven ! 

“I believe there are,’’ agreed Stephen, 
whose own brow seeined torelax at her 
words, ‘| am xled we agree on this 
point,” he said, in lower tones. 

“Yes, ' continued Agnes, laughing, but 
very mirtileasly—‘mercy and forgiveness 
sound very well; but, as you say, justice 
is that which should be meted out to 
wrong-doers, Justice sitaply—justce only! 
Ob, justices is a glorious, a grand virtue!” 

She raised her #mali bead proudly as 
she spoke—her eyes glittered, her cheeks 
flushed, yet never bad she looked less fair. 
Fven Stephen, whose sentiments agreed 
with hers, felt uneasy as he watched her, 
although he hardly knew why. 

“My dear child,” cried Mra. Denys, who 
had grown strangely pale, and now came 
across the rogand knelt at Agnes’ feet, 
putting her arws carelessly round her, 
‘don’ttalk like that, or I shall think I 
have got some apirit of Vengeance with 
ine, instead of my white and gentle lily- 
tlower—some crue! spirit who will hunt 
up allour skeletons, and, with the re. 


Mrs, Gelling, resplendent is one of last 
summer's flowered sateens rather the 
worse for wear, and Mra. Denys, in a be- 


| coming costume of black velvot, satin the 
| place of honor, while Agnes and Sir Ma- 


vor had the ‘beauty seat.’’ Stephen was 


| mounted and rode alongside, and seemed 


Morseless cry of ‘Justice only !' slay us ail | 


with a two edged sword !"’ 

Agnes’ features relaxed, the baleful 
light dted out from her eyes, the childish 
dim ples stols into her cheeks again. She 
bent forward and kissed her employer 
gently on the brow. 

“] will belp you '> bide your skeleton,” 
sbe said, with her od sweet smile, ‘and 
with the sword str'ke any one who would 
be @ bold as to try to get a gliuipse of it!’ 

Mra Denys returned the kias several! 
tunes, almost passionately, it seemed, 
then returned to her seat, stifling a sigh. 

The conversation then took a lighter 
turn, but Mra. Denys did not take part in 
it; and, long after every one eise was in 
bed, the mistress of the Grange sat by the 
window in herown room, her gaze tixed 
upon the wild scene without, where the 
moon, escaping every now and then from 
the dark driving clouds, shed its coid 
white tustre around—lighting up lake and 
trée and mountain, and showing the glit 
tering waters tmimediately below in weird 
fitful gleams; then disappearing again and 
plunging all things into bDiackness, The 
soene appeared in barmony with the tu- 
mult of bherown soul, and she seemed to 
find some relief from her contemplation 
of it. 

Fora long time Mrs. Denys sat thus; 
then, turning with a passionate move- 
ment, she looked round the splendid apart- 
ment, whose atmosphere was redolent of 
tbe rare Indian perfume she affected, and 
burst into a harsh laugh, ending in # sob. 

“Am I never to be happy,"’ se ex- 
claimed —‘‘never to be suffered to condone 
my fault ’—never know the sweets of for- 
Kivevesa? On, Giuy, you think me a 
worldly, frivolous, unfeeling 
Because | was false ouce you 
false Lo the core, 


woman ! 
believe me 
You do not know that 
my heart is breaking for a word of love 
-rOu you—for a word of forgiveness! You 
would only s m ua im your p' ésence 

Jarec t piead ior eilher Uh, suy 
my pvnishipent is greater than 1 can 
bear ! and, iaylog ber burning head 
dowb Upon the stone sill, Maud Denys 
sobbed bitterly. 


to be in the highest spirits. 

There was great excitement at Oisering 
when the carriageful of gentielolk ap- 
peared. And, when ut last the train came 
dawdling up, creeping, snail-like, out of 
one tunnel, while another yawned ready 
to receive it, great was the bustiing im- 
portance of the station. master and porters 
as, With much touching of hate and slam- 
ming of doors, they showed the party to 
their places, 

At first the route lay through a green 
valiey, by the side of a narrow rushing 
river; but as they emerged into more 
open country, the mountsins gradually 
lessened in height and grew barer of trees, 

At length they reached Carning, which 
littie hamlet stood at the foot of a majestic 
stretch of rising moorland. 

Behind them lay the little hamlet, with 
ite rustic water mill beside the stream, and 
the mosse-grown spire of the littie church, 
and its bills and fertile fields. 

Laugbing and chattering, like tive chil- 


dreu escaped trom school—hbaving cast | 


aside their society masks and cloaks of 
conventionality—they pressed on together; 
even Stephen content to share Agnes’ 
presence with the others, for he knew a 
word to Mrs, Denys would ensure the 
homeward walk togetber, 

Sir Mavor Pryce also seemed satisfied. 
His bopes were turning from the impos- 
sible to the possible—from Miss Lyne— 
who was e6videntiy utterly biind to his 
fascinations—to the fair and plump widow, 
who did not regard with a wholly unfa- 
vorabie eye. 

lf Mrs. Denys gave a thought to the 
hel piess paralytic left behind tor his soli- 
tary exercise On the terrace aud his lone- 
some méals in the Grange, her constant 
laughter and lively chatter gave no ciue to 
it, 80 that “all went merry as a marriage- 
bell.’’ 

Nearer and nearer as they climbed 
upward to the plane of shining azure, 
Agnes l.yne's aweand ecstasy increased 
With its increasing expanse. This, then, 
Was the sea—so often heard of, read of, 
dreamed of, but until now a dream only! 

A little farther and they stood on tie 
summit of the cliff; and there on every 
side and to the misty horizon the ocean lay 
in ali ite unveiled grandeur. 


“It is positively beautiful!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gelling, who was not troubled with 
an undue share of imagination. ‘But how 
are we to get down, mine hostess’? For of 
course we must do the shore?” 
=‘ Of course! Weil, my dear, the path 
lies at our very feet. Ah, here itis! The 
cliff is not steep, es it appears. Now, fol- 
jow your leader!” 

Mrs. Denys stepped lightly over the 
verge, and laughingly began the descent, 
foliewed, after much mock terror, scream- 
ing, and loud declarations that it was 
dreadful, and that she could not possibly 
keep her footing, by Mrs. Gelling, woo 
clung to Sir Mavor’s supporting band. 

A fresh delight awaited Agnes on the 
beach. She was like a child, to whom all! 
is new and delightful. 

The air was laden with dewy perfumes 
when the party set out once more to waik 


across the moors to Oisering. Through a 
narrow defile, the chalk cliffs snow-white 
in the moonlight, they descend to the 
moor, Agnes and Stephenp—aes the young 
man bad artfully ontrived—s wbat 
ebind the other three 

“This has been a happy day!’ ex. 
cCiaimed Stephen. ‘I feel that I have thor 


ougbly enjoyed it.” 
happy, Agnes?” 


“Have you been 











“Too happy!" she faltered. 

“Agnes,"’ murmured Mr. Flackton, his 
voice trembling, a tender look in his eyes 
“my own, own love!”’ 

Standing still as be spoke, he extended 
hisarms. Witha long sigh of unutter- 
abie joy Agnes suffered berself to be 
drawn into his embrace, and, folded to the 
breast which should henceforth be her 
shieid against the world, let ber blissfal 
tears fall there unchecked. 

Of what followed neither of them was 
ever fully conscious—they were too intuxi- 
cated with mutual joy. 
thatshe had nestied to him, her sunny 
bead against Lis cheek, sometimes re 
sponding a littiein more broken sentences 
than his, but more generally eloquently 
silent. 

* * 

‘Stephen,” said Agnes Lyne timidly, “1 
want to talk to you very seriously.” 

The lovers were seated side by side on a 
falllen trunk inthe pine wood. It was 
the day after the excursion to Carning, 
and as yet they bad not openly divulged 


the sweet secret which however their every | 


giance betrayed. 

“And | want to hear you!” be replied 
playfully. 

“Stephen,’’ she went on, steadying her 
voice with a powerful effort, “I must tell 
you; | could never be happy in your love, 
dear, unless I] knew there was not a 
shadow of concealment between us! 
know you are @ just man, Stephen, proud, 
and witb a stainless name. No blot, no re- 
proach ever rested on your tare fame ?’’ 

“Never!” he answered, raising his head. 
“T thank Heaven for it!’ 

‘You could not bear the slightest taint 
of reproach or disgrace?’ she continued 
questioning|ly. 


“Does it rest on your name?” he asked, | 
the slow color rising to his cheek, “Well, | 
my darling, when you take my ugly | 


namie, that will not matter—wili it?” 

With a quick movement Agnes raised 
his hand to her lips. 

‘rave generous heart!’ she murmured 
soitly. ‘But l will tell you, Stepben, and 
you shall judge. You must be patient 
with my poor telling of asad tale, I do 
not remember my tather, for I was very 
young when he died; buttny motier ex- 
pired only five years ago, worn cut with 
bard work,and Jamie and Minnie wy 
only brother and sister, were left to meto 
look after. 

“After our first grief Lad spent itself we 
three, though very poor, wers happy. 
Minnie and I used to work for the Beriin 
wool shops—doés that hurt you so much, 
foolish Stephen?—and Jamie, through 


the influence of a kind triend now in New | 
Zealand, obtained a situation in the Con- | 


way Cotton Mills at Lorington, where we 
lived. 

‘‘He- Jamie—was very young, ignorant 
of the world, and easily led, although his 
heart was 6ver warm and tender. He met 
with evil companions and got led into sin, 
andi—and the end was that he stole some 
money from his master, and, in spite of 
his bitter repentance, his tears, bis agony, 
his cruel master ordered him to prison,” 


Here Agnes hid ber face; but, raising it | 


again continued, 
“He died there, Stephen—my only 
brotber died in prison! He was 80 young, 


poor orphan boy, and he had no better | 


guide than a weak gir! like me—he who so 
needed a iathber’s care and counsel! He 
was DOt strong, and the disgrace and hor- 
ror Of it broke his heart. I was with him 


when he died, and, ob, if you could have | 


heard him, you would have feit as! did! 
You would have vowed, as I did, ven- 
geance on thé tyrant who would not par- 
don a boy’s firstoffence; who could not 
pity the lad’s weakness, his orphanhood, 
his two helpless sisters left alone to the 
tender mercies of a coid hard world! 

“IT sometimes wonder if I shail ever 
cease to hear Jamie's voice as it sobbed, 
‘He would not give me a chance, Nessie! 
He would not give me a chance! Oh, 
what will become of you and little Min- 
nie! Whowill work for you now?’ And 
then be would ask 80 piteously, ‘Can’t you 
take wie home now, Nessie? | want to die 
at home! It is too dreadful to be in 
prison. Ob, lamso thankful that poor 
mother cannot see me here! 

A tlood of passionate tears stopped the 
narrator. 


‘‘Poor Jamie died,” she proceeded softly 
ie bitterly expiated his impulse of sin.” 
[he w sud bar e388 in r vofce 
7 x n a+ a Wicked 
n a n r ers pr 
% ej nine: and | 
vowed, it ever eave ul the chance 
to mak ims rast ai made Jamie 


—yes—éven unto death! Our troubles be- 
gan then —the passion in her voice seemed 


Agnes only knew | 





to be dying wearily away—“Minnie and | 
went to Warning, having changed our 
name from Maurice to Lyne—our mother’s 
maiden name. Soon after, my only sister 

- 80 bright, plump, and pretty once—diea 

of starvation, for I could not earn money 

enough to buy us bread at last, and, if it 

had not been fora kind good doctor who 

attended ber, I tooshould bave died. He 
saved my life, though it was too late to 
| save my darling’s, and now——”’ 

‘It is summer—warpD, biessed, glorious 
summer!’” finished Stepben, as she 
paused. 
| The words had risen involuntarily to bis 
‘lips, but bis tone was so strange that 

Agnes raised her tearful eyes to look into 
| his face. 

“And you do not cast me off,”’ she asked 
timidly—“‘me—the sister of a felon who 
died in prison—to whom the pawn-shop 
was once a familiar place—for whom the 
work house once seemed the only possible 
| home?” 
| “Oh, hush, cbild—bhush!’ groaned 
| Stephen, in evident agony, biding his face 
in bis hands. ‘You are thrusting a knife 
into my beart. Yet you could forgive— 
now that you are happy—tbat cruel mis- 
guided employer?” he asked, meeting her 
gaze at last wistfully, yearningly. 

‘“‘No—I could not do that!” she answered, 
the very tones of her voice changing, 
her eyes bardened in expression. ‘Don’t 
you remember your own words the other 
evening—thbat there were some wrongs 
which could never be forgiven? You 
thought, as I did, that jastice was more 
giorious than a weak mercy. Justice! 
| Yes—Mr, Conway should have that at 
| my hands!” 

“What do you mean by justice—in his 
| case ?’”’ inquired Mr. Flackton. 

“The sane measure as he meted out to 
tbe orphan boy! But, dear Stephen, we 
will not think of this any more. The very 
remembrance of it makes me fesl wretched 
and wicked, aad I want to be happy 
now!” 

“Agnee,”’ suddenly exclaimed the young 
|} nap, putting her away from him and 
standing before her as if to recsive his 
death warrant—“‘you shall take me as I 
am or not at ali—at least, the reproach of 
alie shall not rest on me, Do you not 
know that 1 bad to change my name a 
year ago, when my godfather left me a 
fortune on tbat condition? Have you 
heard nothing of it ?” 

“Nothing! How could I?’ she asked, 
rising from her seat, and beginning to be 
vaguely alarmed, although she knew not 
why. ‘ 

“Did you not know that 1 lived near 
Lorington ?” 

“No—I—— Ob, Stephen, don’t look like 
that! Don’'ttry to frighten me! It is 
| cruel; | can’t bear it! Do you mean that 
you knew poor Jamie?” 

“That lamtbe owner of large cotton 
milis ?’’ he hurried on, just as if she had 
not spoken. 

Agnes Lyne’s face blanched to the hue 
| of death. As for Stephen, he clutched tbe 
| bole of a fir tree to keep bimself from fall- 
_ ing, 80 dizzy did be feel. 

“That 1 am Stephen Conway,” he ejacu- 
lated with difficulty trom between his dry 
lips—‘‘that I sent James Maurice to prison 
for theft ?” 

There was a silence—intense, awful, 
Stephen's face was hidden in bis bands, 
and his strong frame shaken with excite- 
ment. Agnes stood staring at him and 
trying to articulate, 

Jamie’s murderér her own lover? The 
vengeance she had prayed for in her grasp 
at last! So her wild thoughts shaped 
themselves. 

A sense of aversion, of unutterable wrath 
and repulsion, rose within her, which 
seemed to restore strength and voice to- 
gether. 

“IT am glad you have heard the conse- 
quences of your vile deed!’’ she cried, 
with icy scorn. ‘And, oh, how giad 1 am 
that I told you, and thus, escape the 
shame, the misery, and the borror of 
union with you! Cain may walk about 
boldly without a brand on his forehead— 
with no man’s band against him—a;- 
piauded, bowed down to. But his sin 
shall find bim ont all the same. Ob, 
Heaven, how sball | cleanse my lips from 
your vile kisses?’’ 

““You—you cannot mean to give my up?” 
Stammered Stephen, staring at her now 
with wild unbelief and still wilder en- 
treaty. 

She laughed scornfully as she asked— 

“Did you expect me to marry my 
brother’s murderer? Stephen Conway, ! 
hate you. I would sooner die than marry 





you! I never wish to see or hear from you 
again—I bave done with you.”’ 
“This is your final answer ?”’ 


he cé. 
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manded, rising from his knees, white to 
the lips with the effort he was making for | 
self-control. “The only one you can ever 

give—that you hate me, Agnes ?”’ 

“Haute, despise, and abhor you!” she | 
exclaimed, her voice rising in hysterical 
passion with each word. 

Then, without another glance, or any | 
effort of his to detain her, sbe turned away | 
and ran swiftly down the winding path in 
the direction of the Grange. He caught 
one glimpse of her light flying figure, ber 
yellow hair catching the golden sun rays, 
and then she was gone. 

Stephen saw her no more, but bart | 
grievously in his love he proposed to 
Magdalen Ormond and married her se- 
cretly the day afterthe wedding of ber 
mother, 

And Agnes took up her cross, 

* * * * 7” 7 

A year passed away, and the first bitter- 
ness of Agnes Lyne’s grief bad worn itself 
out. 

She was always busy, one great secret 
of her contentment. She read regularly 
to Mr. Denys, frequentiy accompanying 
bim in his bath-chair on his daily journ- | 
eys in the avenue, or his occasional drives | 
in the lanes, the influence of her gentle- 

| 








ness making iteelf insensibly felt on his | 
warped and hardened nature, 

It pained Agnes to see Mrs. Denys start | 
and shrink at the sound of her husband’s 
voice, or the vibration of his wheel chair, 
or notice the pathetic yearning way in 
which her eyes followed him, or sank be- 
fore his cold gaze. “If I were his wife | 
could not endure it for aday,’”’ Agnes 
thought sometimes, ‘I would make bim 
love and forgive me, or I would leave 
him !’ 

One day, when she and Mrs. Denys were 
wandering in the woods seek ing for prim- 
roses, she said something of the kind to 
the elder lady. 

“You forget that I bronght it on my- 
self,’ returned Mrs. Denys, with a sad 
smile—“and that he owes the shipwreck 
of his lifetome! Iam learning patience 
in a hard scbool, but still I am learning it. 
I am grateful to you for cheering my poor 
husband as you do; I love you the more 
for it, and——’’ 

“What?” asked Agnes gently, as she 
paused. 

“There may come—who knows ?—a day 
when Heaven will give me a chance of ex- 
piation, or when he may relent. Some- 
times after a long day of storm there 
comes a glorious sunset, Agnes!’ 

‘*May it be so for you,’’ ejaculated Agnes 
earnestly, “for I am sure you have suf 
fered enough !’’ 

“Not halfso muchas | have sinned!’ 
returned Mrs. Denys. Then she continued | 
in changed tones, ‘‘Coralie Dacre, is going 
to be married !”” 

“Indeed !’’ exclaimed Agnes, with a 
smile that some sad memory suddenly 
shadowed. 

‘*Yes—to Lester Flindt!” 

“Poor girl, I pity her!’’ observed Agnes, 

*] don’t think she needs much pity; she 
knows what he is, and will be more than 
a match for him,I fancy. I only told you, 
jear, because——’”’ 

“| undersetand,’’ said Miss Lyne, ten- 
derly pressing the hand that rested on her 
arm. 

“1 do not think Mrs. Denys looks very 
well,’’ ventured Agnes timidly, that atter 
noon, as she closed the book she had been 
reading tothe invalid, and prepared the 
couch for his siesta—‘‘she isso pale and 
thin !’”’ 

‘“} gee no difference,”’ 
curtiy. 

‘She is so depressed. If any one speaks 
to her suddenly, the tears rush to her 
eyes. Sheis like one weighed down un- 
der some heavy burden or grief.” 

Mr. Denys looked at Aynes keenly, but 
her expression did not change, and she re- 
turned bis gaze frankly. 

“That isthe grief that kills,’ remarked 
Agnes gently. 

“What! Hasshe been confiding some 
pitiful tale to you?’”’ Mr. Denys asked sar- 
castically. 

“Yes—a pitiful tale, indeed,’’ replied 
Agnes bravely, in spite of her beating 
heart, for she was determined to break 
down the barrier of silence between the 
two—‘‘a tale of sin certainly, but of a sor- 
row and repentance that will end only 
with life, and one which surely ought to 
atone!” 

“There is no atonement possible in this 





he answered 


world tor such a crime as bers What! 
propose to elope with that vile Leste: 
Fiindt to whom she wa nce engage 

Ne said sterniy, showing n yn of ag 
tion beyond the whanging ta 
cheeks, ‘“‘When love, hope, and fa 


destroyed, who shall revive them? 


| jossness, and his fear for her. 


the power which could restore strength to 
these withered linsbs’’—striking his knee 
passionately—‘‘and she does not possess 
that.”’ 

“No—but love can restore hope and 
faith, and Mrs. Denys retains that love.’”’ 

Mr. Denys raised his eyebrows in cold 
surprise at the girl who stood so resolute 
before him, 

“Love for you, I mean!” she added 
quickly, reading bis thoughts. 

The invalid burstinto a scornful laugh. 

‘*You have learned your part well!’ he 
exclaimed; then, more softly—“Nay, 
child! I do not mean yuu are acting a 
part—would that all women were as pure- 
bearted and sincere as you are! But you 
are deceived, as I was once, but shall 
never be again. You have meant well, 
Agnes, so be content; I must rest now.” 

Miss Lyne went mournfully away. She 
had done ber best and tailed, and could do 
no more, 

One bright spring morning, when the 
air was redolent of hawthorn and lilac, 
Agnes went down to Eldermine to take 
Lola and Mitte for a long flower gathering 
ramble in the woods, leaving Mra. Denys 
to call on a neighbor, Mrs. Froddington, 

When the visit was over, Mre. Denys 
walked slowly home through the flowery 
lanes, feeling, sadder and more languid 
than usual. Very siowly her lagging font- 
steps took her through a lane where the 
trees arched overhead and let the sun- 
shine fiicker through. With ber head 
bowed, and sad thoughts ever brooding on 
the past, Mra. Denys walked along with- 
out hope and with heavy heart, when a 
sudden rushing noise startled her from 
her reverie. She looked up, drawing in- 
voluntarily close tothe bank beside her, 
as she saw a Carriage dashing up the lane, 
swaying from side to side, drawn by a run- 
away horse, 

In another moment she recogn!zed it a 
the pretty little victoria that her husband 
uséu on those rare occasions when he 
drove out. Swiftly the idea cameto her 
that he was within it alone, and, utterly 
helpless, was being hurried to his death. 
An incoherent cry to Iloaven, a sudden 
swilt bracing of @very nerve, and she 
stood with extended arias in the centre of 
the road, 

The frightened horse gave a sudden 
pause as it Came up, and swayed a little to 
one side; Mrs, Denys seized the banging 
reins, near thé animai’s Lead, with a grasp 
of preteruatural strength. For a few yarda 
more the horse went forward, dragging 
ber unreésisting weight with him, her 
hands never looseiing their bold of the 
reins, and then he stopped, quite sub- 
dued, 

The servant, who had been thrown out 
but not injured, came running up at this 
juncture, and hastened to his master’s as- 
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sis! auce, 
“Go—go to your mistress!’ cried Mr, 
Denys, half maddensad oy his own power- 


Mrs. Denys was lying ou the road, her 
dress toro, ber hair, white with dust, 
streaming wildly around her, the reins | 
stillin ber grasp. The iman thought at 
tirst that she ruust be dead, but when he 
touched ner she Opened hor eyes and tried 


to smile, 
“Saved?” sbe demanded foebly. 
answered the 


ina’ain,’ man 


ubhurt, but desperately fright 


+Y en, 
“safe and 
ened about you.’’ 

She sinmiled faintly and 
rise, 

“J am not hurt,’ she said, 

The cry of pain was forced from her, for 


endeavored to 
‘Op, 1? 


her right wrist was disiocated, Sie turned 
paler, and would have failen but for the 
aervant’s supppor. 

“Bring her nere—quick, Jonkin! Gently 
—gently!” called Mr, Denys, in an agony 
of excitement and fear, “Thank Heaven, 
she is not killed!” 

Then, a8 bis wife was placed by his side, 
with the assistance of @ villager who had 
been working inthe adjoining fieid, and 
who had come to the rescue with all speed, 
shoulder and 


be put his arm round her 
drew ber close to bim 

“My brave wile!’ be cried, in impas- 
sioned tones, 

As for Mrs. Denys, a flood of over- 
whelming joy s6@:néd to b d and deaten 
ber, and for the first time #helcs* ali con- 
sciousness 
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stood open as she passed, and Agnes as. 
cended the balf-frozen rock-hewn steps, 
and went into the little garden-like place 
where the brightest autumn flowers still 
bloomed on the mounds among the green 
grasa, 

After wandering for some time among 
the graves, the girl satdown on a green 
mound 


| worart 








his face to the starlit sky with 
gratitude—‘‘and thie is the end § 
PF eavon !"" 

Fora little while they sat there siient, 
heart to heart, Agnes’ tears losing their 
bitterness on his breast, when 
Stephen coughed again, and she raised 


_ ber head at the ominous sound. 


beneath the shadow of a stately | 


beech, and let her eyes roam slowly over | 


the landscape. 

A shadow fell across her face, and sbe 
looked up, with a start, from the closed 
daisies at her feet where her eyes had been 
fixed unseeing. She did not move or 
speak, but grew deathly pale, for it was 
Stephen Flackton who stood there in the 
gloaming and the lovers—whom death 
and life had part“i—were face to face once 
more, 

For a brief apaco neither of them spoke; 
the moment was too supreme. 

lt was the woman who spoke first, In 


faltering tones that she vainly essayed to | 


render firm. 

**You have been 111 ?’’ she remarked, with 
no attempt at any formal greeting, her 
keen gaze taking in every detail of his 
worn, haggard face, with its sunken eyes 
and hectio cheeks; she noted the altered 
proportions of the once stalwart frame, 
now attenuated and slightly stooping, as 
with excessive weakness, 

He coughed as she spoke, and the hol- 
low sound seemed to strike at her heart 
like a knell. 

**You have been ill ?’’ she repeated, 

“Yes,” replied Stephen, with sudden 
brightness—“or you would not see me 
here. 1 am ill; | have got my discharge.” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ 

“J am discharged from the ranks of 
weary strugglers with life’s woes and 
chances, 

It wasasifa heavy weight had been 
placed on Agnes Lyne’s heart. She drew 
her breath witha spasmodic effort, feel- 
ing dull and dazed. He thought she did 
not understand, and that he must speak 
more plainly. 

“T amadying man,’’ he said quietly. 
Then with swift sudden passion—“Oh, 
Agnes, you will forgive me now?” 

“Dying !’ To save her life the girl 
could not have uttered another word, and 
this came with a gasp from between her 
dry lips, which were the same colorless 
hue as her face, 

Agnes had pictured him In all sorta of 
circuinstances, but always as prosperous, 
happy, popular, beloved, never once as 
dying! 

“Dying,’”’ he repeated softly. “Can it be 
that you are sorry for me, Agnes? Ah, | 
thought your true woman’s heart would 
not refuse me forgiveness, now that the 
world will soon be rid of me altogether! 
But I did not dream that s0 much happi 
ness would be mine as that you would 
pity me and forgive me.”’ 

“It is sO BUdden—so dreadtul !’’ she ex 
claimed jerkily, every word requiring an 
effort. “I never knew—never heard,” 

‘“No—aow should you ?’’—sitting wear 
ily down on a stone slab opposite to her. 
“My troubles were nothing to 





“You must not stay here!’ she ex- 
claimed hurriedly. “How selfish of me 
to allow it! The dew is falling.” 

“Nothing can hurt me now!" he an- 
swored, saluting the lips that were so near 
his own—kinsing tnem softly, lingeringly, 
solemnly, sealing forgiveness, not be- 
trothal. 

It was not until they were walking to- 
gether to the village, where the carriage 
was waiting for Agnes, that a sudden re- 
membrance stung her to the quick. She 
had forgotten how little need Stephen had 
of her love, though be might have wished 
her forgiveness. Her cheeks burned at 
the thought of that long unsolicited em- 
brace, 

“Oh, Stephen, my love, my love, it is I 
who beg your forgiveness !’’ she cried, 
toars raining from her pleading eyes, ‘I 
have deeply sinned; I have bitterly re- 


pented—and this is the end !’”’ , 
“I bad forgotten,’’ she faltered, trying t 


be calm and cool—‘tyour—your wite! I 
saw the announcement of your mar- 
riage.’’ 

‘I had forgotten too,” he replied quietly 
—'‘‘that time isso like an uneasy dream; 
yet | meant to make her happy—poor 
girl !—though I could not have given her 
live,”’ 

He paused for a moment, then went on 
more burriedly. 

‘She died a few hours after our mar- 
riage, Of heart disease, Yes—it was very 
sudden—very, very shocking; bat, when 
I looked at her dead smiling tace, I felt in 
my heart it was better for her. 1 thought 
whata mockery our tarriage-vows had 
been—-that life would have been more 
bitter to ber than death—as it was to me?’ 

He paused; but Agnes did not speak— 
her tears were falling again. How dit 
ferent had been the reality from her im- 
aginings! 

Misunderstanding ber silence, Stephen 
exclaimed passionately — 

“Do not turn froin mé, ny own love, 
my heart’s darling! I never loved but 
you. Butin my folly I thought to atone 
for the misery I had caused you by sacri. 
ficing my life to nake another happy—let 
me spond my last days near you, Isit too 
much to ask, my own ?”’ 

Once more Agnes took his band in hers, 
and kissed it with warm clinging lips, 
And Stephen was satisfied, 

” 7 + * * * 

It wasa bright sunshiny morning, when 

next Stephen and Agnes passed down the 


narrow pathway of Eldermine church. 
| yard. 
Erect and strong walked the young 


man; the bue of health was on his cheeks, 


| the light of yoy in tis biue eyes, for happi- 
| ness bad cheated Death of ite victim. 


you, of 


course, and I have startled you by iny al- | 


look of weariness, “I know I'm a ghastly 
But’’—with atender yearning in 
the voice whose famillar accents, so long 


unheard exceptin dreams, shook Agnes 
to ber inmost soul—"] wanted your for- 
dear, before | died. Ido not 


xivenesa, 
think I could have dieA without tt.” 
Then, a8 «he did not speak, but only hid 


her white face in her hands, he went on 
passionately. 
“Surely you wiil not refuse it? Havel 


-a thousand times for 
suffer, You cursed me 
death bed, and that 
curse has done tts work, It has sapped 
my happiness and my lifo. Perhaps you 
will say my manhood was weak, but | 
only know Iitcould not stand the loss of 

ou. 

“You cursed me, hated me, loathed me; 
in your sight | was no better than a mur. 
derer. My hands, you told me, were 
stained with innocent blood. Agnes, I do 
notask you to touch them now, but” 
his voice breaking ina sob—‘only say “I 


not sullered? Yos 
what | made you 


by your brother's 


forgive you Stephen.”’ 
With a swilt inovement Agnes fell upon 
her knees on the soft hin, 


taking histhin right hand In herown 


grass before 


and 
burning gray 
@ PASS nate abu fon 


i 


pressed her ps to it with 
nent. 
f 


vie arn 
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bitterly repented,’’ he murmuréd, raising 


| tered appearance!’ smiling with the sane | 


Lovely In her bridal array—clothed in 
pure white from head to foot . Agnes 
walked by his side, her fair head bent, her 
trembling band resting on bia strong arm. 


Before them the children scattered the 
flowers they had gathered at dawn. The 
assembled villagers praised his comelf- 


ness, and herradiant beauty. Kellachtmed 
joyfully, faces siniled upon the 
happy pair, warm hearts wished them 
prosperity. 

Mrs. Conway's kiss on Agnes’ rosy lips, 
when the wedding-party gathered after the 
service tn the small quaint vestry, had 
been almost as fond as that of Mra, Denya, 
Mr. Denys’ costly gift—her ‘father’ he 
loved to call bimself—sparkled on Agnes 
breast with dazzling lustre as the dia- 
monde tlashed in the sunlight 

Sut dearer and sweeter than all was the 
trustful lovein the eyes of both husband 
and wife as Agnes raised hers to Stephen 
at last, when they passed the place where 
they bad metin sorrow long months be 
foreé—a sorrow which, with all tbe dark. 
ness Of the past, did but enhance the per- 
fect bliss of the smiling present 
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6igners of distinction visiting the Servian 

Capital, #6veral weus bers of tue Skuptech- 
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MAIDENHOOD. 


Happy heart, devoid of care, 
Shines from asure eyes, 
Personated innocence 
In a maiden's guise. 


Waving locks of curling bair 
Straying o'er « face, 

W here each cur! and dimple holds 
Smiles of winning grace. 


Drooping lashes, resting oft 
On a cheek that glows 

With the softest, richest tints 
Of an automn rose. 


Childhood's free and joyous grace, 
Shrining face and form. 

Tempered with sweet tignity— 
Woman's priceless charm. 


Heart 80 eager to possess 
Cares not understood; 

Sweet, pathetic innocence— 
This is maidenhood. 


eee 


Engaged. 











BY Q@ 4G, 


HRISTMAS EVE. A real, good, old- 
} faahioned Christmas Eve, The air 
clear, cold and frosty, and the ground 
lize iron, making the borses’ hoofs re 
sound again, as they clattered through the 
etar-lit night, and then dying away in the 
distance with a peculiar melancholy ca- 
dence. 

On the high road, carriage after carriage 
went bowling slong, all in the direction of 
a picturesque, gabled, red house, nestling 
in a deep bollow. A house which was 
just then throwing out welcoming lights 
from ali the windows, and from which 
came the faint sound of music, 

Inside the house life and gaiety. 

The bostess, a siim, graceful, dignified 
woman, with a sweet, gentle face, and 
wonderful eyes, looking scarcely a day 
older than ber own daugbters, was stand. 
ing, between the intervals of receiving her 
guests, talking to a tall, good looking man 
who had just arrived. 

“We had not intended having a real 
ball,’’ she was saying. ‘‘In the first place 
we had arranged to have some private 
theatricala—Irene is so fond of acting— 
and bad engaged a professional to coach 
up the amateurs, Then we found we 
could not manage it; the stage was too 
email for the play, lrene was unable to 
get the dresses she wanted, and s0 we 
abendoned the idea altogether.”’ 

‘Has Miss Dolbin ever acted before?’’ 
he asked, with a slight contraction of his 
brows, 

“Oh! dear, yes!’’ was the anawer. ‘She 
ja devoted to it. This profeasional—who 
is the son of an old college friend of my 
husbend’s, and ie still staying with us— 
tells me he considers she has exceptional 
talent in that way, and that it is such a 
pity she does not follow it up.’’ 

“But surely——"’ he was beginning, 
when there was the sound of fresh ar- 
rivals, and while Mrs. Dolbin was greet 
ing them, he, Arthur Greatorex, made his 
way into the ball-room, coming face to 
face with one of bis brother-ofMficers, who 
looked at bim in astonishment 

“Hullo! old man,” exclaimed the latter. 
‘#0 you have come after al! ?’’ 

“Looks like it,’ was the brief reply. 
“Who's that tall, lanky girlin pink with 
the perpetual smile? And who’s the man 
she’s dancing with ?’’ 

“Tbat tall, lanky girl in pink, is Lady 
Theodosia Brooklet, and the man she is 
dancing with is George Goming, the actor. 
1 mean to haveatry for Lady Theodosia 
myself. She bas three thousand a year, 
my boy, and my own good looks and 
nobie bearing will make up for any defi- 
eiency on her part.” 

“What an ass you are, Hythe!” laughed 
Greatorex, for Hythe's short stature and 
ugly, good-humored face was the theme 
of many a joke in the regiment, Hythe 
himeelf enjoying !t as much as anyone 

A girl, in a soft white dress, stopped 
close to them, and began talking to her 
partner, Turning her head presently, she 
caught sight of Greatorex, and nodded. 
She was marvellously pretty, lovely in 
fect. A soft, peachy complexion, large 
Gark eyes that shone like stars under the 
delicate eyebrows, bright red lips, just a 
trifie full, and a neck like snow. 





gramme, filled up several dances, and re- 
turned it 

‘How did you get bere?” she asked. 

“Walked,” curtly. Then in another 
tone, ‘Come into the conservatory, Irene.”’ 

For just a moment she hesitated, then 
put ber band on bis arm. 

“Well! bave you forgiven me yet?’ 
she asked lightly, when they had settied 
themselves under a huge shady palm. 

Arthur Greatorex caught ber band in 
hia. 

“Don’t, Irene,” he whispered implor- 
ingly, and hie voice vibrated with deep 
feeling, while the hand which held hers 
trembled, ‘Don’t begin it all over again. 
I—I] want to tell you something.”’ 

He had often wanted to ‘tell her some- 
thing” before, and she, divining, with her 
woman's instinct, what was coming had 
always put him off in some way or an- 
other, but to-night she felt that he would 
not be put off, and waited nervously. 

“Irene,” be went on, and bis whole sou! 
seemed to go out to her in supplication 
and entreaty, ‘“‘you know I love you. 
That I bave loved you for a very long 
time. Could you—do you think—in time 
—oare for me just a little?” 

He waited breathlessly, for his whole 
future depended on her answer. With 
her, he could and would do anything, but 
without ber—merciful heaven ! 

Irene answered nothing, littie realizing, 
like many other women, the sgony those 
few seconds are to a man whose whole 
soul is hanging on the answer. 

Dancing had evidently begun again, for 
the rollicking strains of a hackneyed pop- 
ular air were being played toa ‘Pas de 
Quatre.” It jarred on Greatorex inex- 
pressibly. 

‘For heaven's saké, say something,’’ he 
said impatiently. 

‘What can | say ?’’ asked Irene vaguely, 
unfurling her fan, and regarding the 
feathery tips with a critical air. 

Gireatorex regarded her silently for a 
few seconds, taking in the dainty picture 
she made, sitting under the green palm; 
the pretty, mutinous mouth, the long dark 
lashes nearly resting on her cheek, and 
the small gloved bands furling and un- 
furling the fan. He began slowly to re 





alise that she could never be his, anda | 


great throb of agony quivered through his 
very soul. Why, too, just at tbat moment 
should all the disparaging tales he had 
heard of ber flirting come home to him? 
A bard, indescribable look passed over 
his face, leaving it white and drawn. 
“What indeed?’ he asked bitterly. 








“You have had your amusement, and I— | 


I have had a lesson. We go to India next 
month, as you know, 
trouble you much longer. 
beck to the others ?’’ 

He offered his arm with studious polite 
ness, expecting Irene to take itas she had 
so often taken it before with a cool, non- 
chalant air. 

Instead of which she suddenly dropped 
her fan, and held out her bands to bim 
with a littie beseeching gesture. 

“Oh, Arthur! Arthur!’ she said, and he 
saw that her eyes were full of tears, and 
ber mouth quivering painfully. 

“My darling,’’ he whispered tenderly, 
and the next moment he had taken her in 
his armas, and the only cloud in his perfect 
happiness was the shadow of the coming 
war in which be was to take part. 

Later on in the evening, they found 
themselves again in the conservatory, and 
as they moved towards the palm, a couple 
rose up and went out, the man turning 
round to smile at Irene. 

An angry flush rose to Arthur's face. 

‘Ie that the actor?’ he asked, rather 
brusquely. 

“Yes,’’ answered lIrene. “He came 
down to coach us up, you know. I am 
sorry it all tell through—the theatricais | 
mean.”’ 

“Tl am exceeding|ly glad,’’ said Greatorex, 
‘*\] detest theatricals, especially private 
ones. Do you know, Irene,’’ he went on 
gravely, ‘‘that last week | actually heard 
you bad engaged yourself to that man.” 

It was Irene’s turn to flush now. She 
laughed uneasily. 

“We all have our fancies,” she said 
evasively. ‘I never know my own mind 
two days running.”’ 

Greatorex felt troubled, uneasy. Why, 
he wondered, in spite of his great love for 
her, should he have these horrible doubts 
as to whether, after all, she would not 
think differently in the morning? He 


| tried to put it away from him, not to think 


When the dance was over, and the | 
cou pies were making a move, Arthur went | 
up to her. 

“May I bave a dance?” he asked 
abruptly. 

* You may,” she answered brightly, “if 
you could oontrive to iook a littie better 
tem pered 

He made no anewer, but taking her pro 


of it, but the doubts were there still, and 
he was fully conecious of it.”’ 
‘“T heard you had several! drives wit 
this Goming,”’ he said, quietly 
Y ea, said lrene ~ a little sig ‘ 
weariness Butdo y ink | 4 


so I shall not) 
Shall we go | 


listen to all people say? And don’t be 
gin by being jealous, Artbur.”’ 

Now, nothing annoys a man more than 
to be told he ia jealous, especially when it 
ie true. But, after all, why should he care 
what people said? He bad got her for bis 
own, and that was enough for him. So he 
took no notice of the latter part of Irene’s 
little speech, but gave himself up to the 
happiness of the present time—sa time 
which came back to him like a blissful 
dream, in the miserable, weary months 
which followed. 

“She broke off ber engagement witb 
George Goming only this morning, and—” 

“Who? Miss Dolbin?”’ 

“Yea, she tola me so herself.’’ 

“Goming doesn’t appear to be much put 
out about it.’”’ 

“Ob! plenty of other girls to be had,” 
was the answer, and the voices died away 
in the distance, 

Arthur Greatorex was fetching Irene sn 
joe, and passing through one of the rooms, 
had quite unintentionally overheard the 
proceeding conversation, carried on ina 
low tone by two men going the other way. 

He stood quite still for a few seconds, 
his face perfectly livid, and his breath 
coming in {short quick gasps. Then he 
made his way back to Irene, 

‘Where is the ice?’ she asked, laugh- 
ingly. . 

Arthur stood in front of her, and vouch- 
safed no answer to her question. 

“Is it true——?”’ he asked sternly, and 
his look terrified her. ‘Is it true that you 
broke your engagement with the actor 
only this morning ?”’ 

“Yos,’’ she answered, faintly. ‘But— 
Artbur—I thought you would be pleased.”’ 

He looked at her incredulously. 

“Thought I should be pleased!’’ he re 
peated, with cutting sarcasm. ‘‘My (God! 
what do you take me for? There are 
limits, even to my patience and endur 
ance, and I[ tell you plainly I have had 
enough of it. I have finished with you.” 

“But, Arthur, listen,’’ she said beseech- 
jugly, and she got upand put her hands 
on his arm, as if tocompel him to do so, 
“T will explain it to you, and——” 

“IT want no explanations,” he said, 
curtly, and he took her hands off gently, 
but decidedly, ‘‘and will listen to none, 
Let me be. You have tooled me long 
enough. My life was sad enough before 
you came into it; you-have made it still 


more sad. I wish you better luck in your 
venture,”’ 
“Arthur !’? the girl said, helplessly, 


stung and wounded to the quick, but 
Arthur had gone. 

The dancing went on as merrily as ever. 
A young curate, who talked at the top of 
his voice, was making inane remarks in a 
breathless manner, as he flopped his feet 
about in the most extraordinary way. A 
subaltern, who held his partner at arm’s 
length, and yet appeared to be making 
spasmodic efforts to get neurer all the 
time, was getting his temperature up to 
an alarming degree, and a youth of seven- 
teen with the airs of a man of the world, 
was looking on with a bored expression 
twirling the ends of an invisible mous- 
tache. 

Irene was whirling round with the rest, 
wondering how every one could look s0 
happy, while her heart was breaking; and 
&@ man was standing bareheaded in the 
frosty air outside, eursing his fate, and de- 
ciding, in his own mind, asa sort of re- 
venge to mankind in general, that he 
would, from henceforth, go to the dogs. 

Hythe suddenly put his head outof a 
window just above him. 

“Hullo! old chap!’ he said, cheerily. 
“Soliloquizing in the moonlight? I’m 
just going to make myself agreeable to 
the Lady Theodosia. Nicegirl, though a 
trifle bony. Like to be best men at the 
wedding?”’ 

“Go to the deuce!’’ wasthe surly an- 
swer. 

In the early dawn of a Christmas morn. 
ing, Irene was kneeling, her head in her 
mother’s lap, her bright hair all dishevel- 
led, and her pretty eyes red and swollen 
with crying. Mrs Dolbin, her gentle face 
full of love and righteous indignation, 
was bending over her daughter with ten- 


der sympathy, whispering words of com- | 


fort. 

“Be brave and bear it, darling,” she 
said, caressing the girl’s hair lovingly. 
‘“‘A man who could ask you to be his wife, 
and throw you over almost in the same 
breath for such a thing as that, is un- 
worthy of you. Try and forget him. 


There are plenty of other men in the 
worid 


—— 
ee 


looked sad and dreary, and life not worth 
living. 
a a. : + - . 

A musical “At Home” in a London 
drawing room, or rather all over a Lon. 
don house, for there were guests on the 
stairs, guests on the laadings, and guests 
in nearly every available room. 

A man was slowly making his way up 
the stairs, wondering irritably to himseir 
why in the world women went to the ex. 
pense of having long tails to their drosses? 
They were always obliged to carry them 
over their arms, ana in consequence had a 
most unpleasant way of sticking their 
elbows in the waistcoat of the unjucky 
individual behind them. 

The man was Arthur Greatorex, and he 
had lately returned from India on sick 
leave, not on account of the war—which 
had only been a skirmish with the Sepoys 
aiter all—but in consequence of the fever, 
which he had had badly. 

Suddenly he started, for just in front of 
him he saw a face with dark eyes and 
delicate eyebrows, framed with pretty, 
bright hair. He knew only too well who 
it was, and felt mad with himself for hav- 
ing risked this meeting, for he bad known, 
before coming, that it was just possibile 
she would bethere. And yet he haa felt 
so sure of himself! Had felt so positive 
that whether he met her or not, it would 
be a matter of perfect indifference to him. 
And that if he saw he would only look at 
her as he looked at all women now with 
an impartial, careless glance, 

And yet now he was quivering trom 
head to foot; his heart was beating wildly, 
and he felt choking—stifling !”” 

Irene was married now of course. He 
had beard just before going to India, that 
she had revewed her engagement with 
George Goming, being evidently one of 
those versatile beings who are no sooner 
off with the old love than they are on 
with the new. 

Then soon after his arrival out there had 
come news of the wedding. 

Well! he only hoped they had been 
happy, but certainly Irene did not look 
happy. There was a weary, bored expres- 
sion on her face, which was thinner and 
more transparent than of yore. Her eyes 
seemed to have grown larger too, and she 
looked much older. Perhaps the brute 
ill-treated her, he thought to himseif 
savagely, and was surprised to find him- 
self longing to kick him. 

Just then there was a general move up, 
and Greatorex found himseif next to 
Irene, on one of the landings. Her train 
had slipped duwn, and in raising her head 
after picking it up, her eyes met Arthur’s, 

There was an almost imperceptible 
pause, Then she held out her hand, 
calmly, coldly. 

‘“‘How do you do?” shé said quietly. “I 
hope you are better? What a fearful 
crusb, is it not ?’’ 

Arthur Greatorex experienced a kind of 
shock. He had expected Irene to give 
herself airs, and, naturally, to be a little 
confused on first meeting him, but he had 
never dreamt of her greeting him in this 
manner. He felt, too, that she bad in 
some unaccountable way, decidedly got 
the best of the situation, and, man-like, 
resented it. 

“Awful,” he said irritably, ‘can’t see 
the pleasure of a thiog like this myself.” 
Then seeing Irene looked very white: 
“Can I get you anything ?”’ he asked. 

“No, thank you,’’—trigidly—‘it is the 
heat, that’s all.’’ 

“Come in here,’”’ Arthur said, drawing 
back the curtain of a small alcove. Hav- 
ing found her a seat, there was an embar- 
rassed silence, which was broken by 
Artbur, 

“You are looking rather done up,” he 
said kindly, biting bis moustache, and 
looking at her refiectively. He had in- 
tended being just decently civil, but, of 
course, if the girl wasn’t well, that was 
another matter. 

“I have been ill,” she answered coldly, 





| and her manner implied that she deciined 
| to discuss it. 
| ‘You bave been abroad, have you not?” 
| asked Greatorex, presently, teeling that he 
must say something. 
| ‘Yes, we have been on tour. Mr. Gom- 
_ ing thought it would be a speculation, in- 
stead of which it has been a dead loss.” 
A frown gathered on Arthur’s face. 
“You have been acting, I suppose?’”’ he 
said. The idea of a delicately-nurtured 
woman being able to stand before a whole 
sea of faces, subject to the vulgar gaze and 


lin pertinent remarks of the public, touched 
one of the inner fibres of his nature, and 
set lt jarring 

‘A little. I was to have taken the lead- 
ing part, but | was ill, so had to give up. 
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It was a great disappointment tome |! 
love acting !"’ 

She said it defiantly, and her eyes 
flashed a proud challenge at him. sut 
Greatorex said nothing. What right bad 
he, even to discuss her effairs in any way? 
She was another man’s wife now, and why 
on earth had ber husband allowed ber to 
come here alone? Young and pretty as 
she was, she should have had someone to 
look after her. 

Arthur’s musings were, however, here 
interrupted by Irene. 

“] must find mother,” she said, getting 
up. “We've got separated in some way.’ 

“Ie Mra. Dolbin here?’ Arthur asked, 
who felt he did nothing but asked ques- 
tions, 

Irene’s delicate eyebrows went up in 
surprise. 

“Certainiy,”’ she said. 
suppose I came alone ?’’ 

“] thought perhaps, your husband was 
—not well,” he answered liamely. 

Irene’s eyebrows went up higher atill, 
and she crimsoned to the roots of her 
hair. 

“T have no husband,”’ she said abruptly. 

“Oh! I am so sorry,’”’ stammered Ar- 
thar, ‘‘I—er—I hadn’t heard, you know.”’ 

Irene looked at him in mute astonish- 
ment, while Great~rex felt ready to bite 
his tungue out. What an idiot he had 
made of himself! Of course Goming must 
be dead. That accounted for the black- 
and-white affair she had on, and yet— 
surel y—— 

“I have only just returned from India,”’ 
he explained. ‘I suppose that is why I 
had not heard of Mr. Goming’s death. I 
hope you will——” 

“Mr. Goming is not dead,” said Irene, 
who began to think India had affected bis 
brain. “He is here to-night witb his 
wife.”’ 

His wife! Then what on earth—— 

Slowly ani surely a conviction began to 
force itself on Arthur (Greatorex’s mind. 

‘*Irene,”’ he said in a hushed tone, and 
the sweet familiar name slipped out un- 
awares, “There has been some terrible 
mistake somewhere, Tell me—for heaven’s 
sake—were you ever engaged to be mar- 
ried to George Goming ?”’ 

Irene looked at him silently for a mo- 
ment, impressed by his tone and manner. 

“Ever engaged to be married to George 
Goming ?” she repeated. ‘Most certainly 
not! Why, he was engaged to the girl 
who is now his wife before 1 knew bhim.’’ 

“You told me yourself last Christmas 
Eve,” went on Greatorex, as if imploring 
her not to tell him he had mi+judged her, 
‘that you had only broken off your en- 
gagement with him that morning.”’ 

Irene began dimly to comprehend that 
they had been at cross purposes all the 
time. 

“I entered into an engagement with 
George Goming,”’’ she said quietly, “to go 
with him as leading lady on a tour. His 
wife is a great friend of mine. I broke 
the engagement last Christmas Eve for— 
for—various reasons. Did you indeed 
deem me capable of jilting one man and 
accepting another on the same day ?”’ 

A gleam of anger came into her usually 
soft, gentle eyes, and ber lips tightened 
involuntarily. 

An agonising feeling of regret, remorse, 
despair came into Greatorex’s heart. How 
could he have been such a fool? And as 
he thought of the past year, a great wave 
of love and pity took possession of bim 
for poor Irene, on whom he had brought 
such cruel pain and misery, all because 
he would not listen to a simple explana- 
tion but preferred to draw his own hasty 
conclusions. 

“Oh, my darling !’’ he said passionately, 


“You did not 





A man came hastily in. It was Hythe, 
who looked warm and «xcited. 

“My dear fellow,” he cried, going up to 
Greatorex, with a beaming face. ‘Con- 
Kratulate me! I am engaged to the Lady 
Theodosia Brooklet!” 

cuneeinniemiiitininndipsiaiii senses 
ABOUT DIAMONDS, 





HE diamonds earliest known to the 
Romans were furnished by Ethiopia; 
but when Pliny wrote in the begin- 

ning of the Christian era they bad already 
been brought from India, and thenceforth, 
until the eighteenth century, no diamond 
m!nes were known but those of the East 
Indies, in the empire of the Great Mogul, 
and of Borneo. 

The first reliable accounts we obtained 
of the diamonds in India were from trav- 
eling merchant jewelers, the most noted 
of whom was Tavernier. He was born in 
Paris in 1605, and spent forty years of bis 
life traveling in the Kast, where he made 
a large fortune by trading in precious 
stones, He was the first to give a detailed 
account of the diamend mines, the man- 
ner in which they were worked, and the 
trade carried on in them. 

Up to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century had the question been asked, 
“Where is the home of the diamond?” 
the anewer would certainly have been 
‘“Asia;’”’ and if for “the .best home in 
Asia?” the reply would surely have been 
“Golconda.’’ 

But now, with increased knowledge and 
experience, we should ackowledge that 
the localities of the dfamond are not con- 
fined tu India, but include Sumatra, 
Borneo, Brazil, South Africa, parts of 
North America, and Australia. It is true 
that the first diamonds known to Euro 
pean trade were brought from Golconda, 
The discovery of these mines is attributed 
toa poor shepherd, who, while tending 
his flock, stumbled upon what appeared 
to be a pretty pebble, 

It must be remembered that there is 
nothing very attractive about the diamond 
in its rough state; there is neither bril- 
liancy nor play of light to be seen. It has 
been thought that mines of precious 
stones emit light like stars; but this is not 
so, a8 the qualities of brilliancy and Iight 
are not only brought out after man has re- 
moved the covering. 

Well, the shepherd, knowing nothing of 
its value, exchanged it with a friend, as 
ignorant as himself, for a little rice, It 
subsequently fei: into the hands of a mer- 
chant, who recognized its worth and 
eagerly sought for the home whence it 
bad comé. He iound it and other mines 
as well, not in Golconda itself, but five or 





six days’ journey from it, at the foot of | 
the mountains near to the Kistna and | 
Pomar rivers. 

When the diamonds were found in these | 
mines, they were taken in the rough to | 
Golconda, there to be cut, polished, and | 
stored, and therefore called Golconds dia- | 


of a great rebellion known in history as 
the Indian Matiny.” 

It was probably stolen either at the sack 
of Delbi or at the death of Nadir Shab, 
and in order to avold detection the thieves 
most likely had it broken by cleavage into 
two or more stones, 

It will be a surprise to many that the 
chief negotiators in the sale of Goloonda 
diamonds were boys under sixteen years 
of age. Tavernier gives a very pretty de- 
scription of the way they conducted their 
business: 

“It is pleasant to see the children of 
merchants and other people of the coun- 
try, between the age of ten and fifteen, 
coming every morning and seating them- 
selves under « large in the market-place 
of the town. Each has his diamond- 
weights in a little pouch banging on one 
side, and at the other a purse attached to 
his girdle. There they sitand wait until 
someone comes from the neighborhood or 
from the mines to sell them diamonds. 
The new comer places the gem in the 
hands of the eldest of the boys, who Is, as 
it more, the chief the band. He looks at 
it, and hands it to the one next him, and 
80 it passes from hand to hand to hand tn 
perfect silence till it returns to the first, 
who asks the price, in order, if possible, 
to make a bargain; and if the little man 
bappens to buy it too dear, he has to take 
it on bis own account. As soon as evening 
comes, the boys bring together all the 
stones they have bought during the day, 
examine them according to their beauty, 
their weight, and their clearness; then 
they put upon each its price at which they 
intend to sell to the merchants, and by 
the latter price they see how much profit 
they will have. They now carry them to 
the large merchants, and all the profits ins 
divided among the boys, the one who acts 
as chief receiving one-fourth per cent. 
more than the others. Young as they are, 
they know the price of every stone.”’ 

It seems as though the diamond, from 
the first moment in which itisrtoen, sharp- 
ens the wits and arouses ambition for 
gain. Even the poor siave in the days 
long gone by inanaged, as now, to elude 
the sleepless vigilance of the overseers, 
In one of these so called Golconda mines 
Tavernier saw @ poor creature, who de- 
sired to keep a large diamond for himself, 
force it in the corner of his eye #0 as oom- 
pletely to conceal It. 

That things are no better today, one 
has only to state what occured a fow 
months ago at the Cape. A known dia. 
mond thief was seen to leave Kimberley 
on horseback for the Transvaal; the police 
felt certain of the object of the man’s 
journey, and seized him on the border 
and thoroughly searched him, and as 
nothing was found on him, they had to 
let him go. When well across the border 
and under the eyes of the detective, he 
shot and cut open his horse, extracting a 
large parcel of diamonds from its in- 
testines, which, before starting on his 


monds, The ground in which they were | journey, be had given to the horse in the 


found was sandy, and full of rocks which | 
contained many veins and fissures; the | 
miners probed these with little iron rods | 
crooked at the end, dislodging the sandy | 
earth. Unfortunately, they were not al- | 
ways content with this, but gave the rocks 

such hard blows with levers of iron that 

they frequently produced flaws in the dia- 

monds embedded within them. The next 

process was to well wash and carefully 

search the material, to see if it bad any 

diamonds. 

In 1669, there were as many as sixty 
thousand people at work in these speciai 
diamond mines. The number and size of 
the diamonds discovered were remark- 


| able, but they were not, asa rule, of the 


holding out both hands with a supplicat- | 


ing gesture. “Can you ever forgive me?”’ 


finest water; to fulfil this condition ‘a dla 
wond sbould be like a dew-drop hanging 


And Irene, although she bad vowed, | from # damask rose-leaf.” 


times without number, that she never | 


could, never would forgive him, at the 
sight of the face she atill loved so dearly, 
at the tender manly voice, the only one, 
in spite of her flirtations, that she had 


ever cared to listen to, forgotail her vows, | 


and forgave him. 
2 ca * 
Christmas Eve again. The same house 
under very similar circumstances. Lights, 


e * * 


music and dancing, and in the con- 
servatory two people sitting under a 
shady palm. 


“You don’t mind giving up your acting 
to please me?” Greatorex was saying to 
Irene, who looked charming with a fluffy 
white feather boa round ber throat. 


“Not a bit,” she said decide 
really did it in the first place, partly 
pass the time, and,’’ mischievously 
‘partly to tease you. But,’ with a littie 


Caress, ‘‘we will bave no 


—flirting.”’ 


more teasing Or 


Tavernier asserted that the Great Mogul 
Di mond was tound in oneof these mines; 
if so, it was quite sufficient to distinguish 
these so-called Golconda mines, for few 
diamonds have had such a career. In- 
deed, the adventures and incidents be 
longing to it are startling. The time of 
its tiret appearance in the world (1630 to 
1651) was one of trouble and conflict both 
in England and in India, and, like all 
other great diamonds, it seemed to bring 
ill-luck to ite possessor. 
Tavernier, who was the first European 
to see it, spoke cf it as the heaviest of 


which be had any knowledge, and weighed 
in the rough 7%3°; carats At the time he 
saw was li! f Agri wi 
was f 
c ’ r “4 . 

ignt got M tu 
mu m4 A ] Wars, iit 04 Mi Ku Dia 
mond, after an existence of two hundred 


years, ¥ ent out with the expiring flames 


shape of a ball. 

Many of the mines round about Gol- 
conda, which were once so prolific, seem 
now to be quite exbausted. 


manner. In 1730, some singular pebbies 
were found by miners while searching for 
gold; these they carried home to their 
masters as curiosities. These in theirturn 
regarded them as pretty baubles merely, 
and they either gave them to their chil- 
dren as playthings, or used them as 
counters. 
_—_—— OS 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR Poison” Ivy.—A 


friend, who is very susceptible to poison 


oak orivy, and who bas suffered terribly 
from it, tells me that the best thing he 
has found is the tincture of grandelia, 
Dilute it with about three parts of water 
and bathe the affected parts, It should be 
applied as #0om as the Irritation is felt and 
before the characteristic pustules appear. 
Applied at this time it will prevent the 
formation of the pustules, and soon check 
the irritation. But if not applied until the 
pustules appear it willonly prevent the 
formation of new pustules and thus check 
the spreading of the affection to other 
parts; the pustules that are already formed 
will simply take their course without 
spreading. The diluted 
be applied to the affected parts as often as 
two or three times every hour. 


tincture should 
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Scientific and Useful, 





PuHoToorRarnine Tas Human Votos.— 
At the recent meeting of the American 
Association, there was described a method 
of photographing the vocal cords in ao- 
tida, and at the same time a method of 
voice analysis, which will evable a singer 
to see every tone in his voice, 

A Water Crotz. —A Lewiston young 
mano is making a winter cycle. It has two 
runners, one ahead of the other, and be 
tween them isa pair of treadies like those 
on a bicycle, From these to a heavy 
balanced wheel in the rear runs an end- 
leas chain, and this wheel turns a smali 
drive wheel with spurs to stick into the 
snow. He thinks that he can travel along 
hard beaten country roads with this as 
@asy a8 on a cycle 

Tue SKiIN.—A process bas been patented 
in Germany for makiog a substitute for 
the natural skin for use in wounds, The 
muscular coating of the intestines of ant- 
mals is divested of mucous membrane, 
and then treated In a pepsin solution un- 
til the muscular fibres are half digested, 
After a second treatment with tannin and 
gallic acid, a tissue is made which can take 
the piace of the natural skin, and which, 
when laid on the wound. is entirety ab- 
sorbed during the healing process, 

BULLET- PROOF V ests —An excellent bul- 
let-proof shield can, it seema, be mani- 
pulated by wearing siik floss underneath 
the uniform. A correspondent writing 
from Yokohama says that the Japanese, 
to keep out the cold, wore a quantity of 
this material under their clothes, with the 
result that in many cases it acted as a bul- 
let-proof vest. Many must have remarked 
and wondered why it was that, although 
the fights in Manchuria were said to have 
been so severe, the Japanese loases were 
invariably very few, and thove of the 
Chinese extremely heavy. Much of the 
disparity in the losses of the two combat- 
ants was due to bad markmanship on the 
Chinese, but a great part of the jinmunity 
of the Japanese from the bullets of their 
antagonists was due to their wearing floss 
silk. 
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Farm and tbarten, 


Hens.—In connection with other tood, 
supply hens with bran. It contains min- 
oral matters which ‘they need, and in 
which many grains are deficient. It is 
also valuable for its nitrogen and car- 
bon. 

SUNLIGHT. —The tops of plants aad trees 
want heat and sunlight, but the roots need 
shade and moisture. Utilize all the vege- 
table rubbish on the farm for mulohing 
purposes, Thousands of tons of such ma- 
terial are wasted because its value is not 
appreciated, or even known, 

BuLL CALVEs.— Never make the mistake 
of raising your graded bull calvea, for if 
your cows from a thoroughbred are none 
too good for you, allow neither yourself 


which are valuable by breding in a way 
which can bring disappointment only. 
There is an 6conomy which tends only to 
ruin, 

PRACHES AND Apr.rs,—Ift impatient 
with the slowness of your investment, 
peach trees may be planted among the 
apples, The latter should be 30 feet apart 
each way, giving 19 trees to the acre. The 
peaches grow more quickly, give protec- 
tion to the apples, pass their seas om of pro- 
ductiveness before the apples attain their 
growth, and may then be removed. The 
peach trees especially will need be culti- 
vated and pushed frou the start 

How TO DISTINGUISH OLEOMARGARINE, 
- Ojeomargerine is subjected to heavy 
pressure lo 6xpress all @xtraneous watter; 
consequently, when ready for sale, it pres- 


ents a perfectly compact homogeneous 
mass. In order to decect it, take a simooth- 
bladed knife and cut the “butter.” {[t 


presents where cul a@ perfectly smooth sur- 
face, while genuine bulteor, when cut with 
a knife, does nol present such an appear- 


ance, for water will be found oozing out 
and numerous s#inal!l holes will appear, 
With this simple guide, no one need be 
deceived as to the articie they purchase, 
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About the Day. 


If we cast our eye along the year and 
notice each of its more-easily-remem- 
bered sections or days, we shall instantly 
recognize that no period is so clearly or 
pleasantly distinguished as Christmas. 

The great carnival of sentiment, never 
fails us, and always brings its own at- 
mosphere, whatever the weather may 
be. It has a distinctive unchanging in- 
fluence, so broad and penetrating that 
none may escape it. 

The universality of the Christmas 
sentiment looks more wonderful the 
more closely one regards it. Suppose 
we were to try to start a new commemo- 
ration of a somewhat similar character, 
how impossible it would be to secure 
unanimity of sentiment and a thor- 
oughly national co-operation! Even a 
holiday officially decreed, when holidays 
are most required, does not win the ad- 
hesion of anything like the whole popu- 
lation, and is hailed with an outpouring 
of enthusiasm only by a small minority. 

Sunday, notwithstanding the chances 
ot moving the minds of men through its 
religious character and its frequent re- 
currence, is not quite a common and 
universal influence even from the point 
of view of rest. Christmas probably 
comes nearer affecting, for the time 
being, the lives and thoughts of a whole 
people than any other institution what- 
soever. 

Who is there that eludes its appeal ? 
The godly and the roystering are alike 
swept into its net. The rich prepare for 
it with long elaboration, as a period of 
very special duty; the poor look upon it 
as a time when the heart of a too-often- 
forgetful world warms towards them. 
Tne very tramps, who find their biggest 
joy in being wholly unattached to so- 
ciety, begin to move into the cosiest 
and most philanthropic quarters as 
Christmas approaches; while the pa- 
thetic poor, who have fallen out in the 
march and been deposited in the work- 
house, are in some cases fed and enter- 
tained till they are cheered back almost 
into the ruddy glow of their prime. 

The number of those who are imper- 
vious to all Christmas influences must 
be very small. Wecan no more get a 
universally-operative sentiment among 
our countrymen than we can get a 
vacuum, but Christmas most nearly ac- 
complishes the feat. 

We cannot wonder that Christmas is 
felt by all, and felt by all as good, if.we 
conaider how robust and genuinely vir- 
tuous are the special thoughts of the 
time. They appeal only to the better 
side of human nature. There is no 
other period of the year, for instance, 
that is associated with family unity. 

The Christmas present diffuses afresh 
the family feeling without bringing into 
relief any of the points of diflerence 
that must in the past have robbed big 





family gatherings of some of their pla- 
lity and satisfaction. And still, of 
ourse, the family intimates meet and 
fan afresh the flame of affection at the 
moment when all hearts are most sus- ! 
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ceptible. Little clashings of interests 
are forgotten, heart-burnings sink low, 
| the ‘‘bars that sever’ fade into trans- 
parency, and slackened bonds are once 
more made taut by memory. Christmas 
is a kind of yearly jubilee, when rela- 
tives escape back to the common hearth 
from the enslavement of coldness, for- 
getfulness, occupation and estrange- 
ment. 

Great as is the influence of Christ- 
mas through its revival ot family asso- 
ciations, that phase of the festival alone 
would not have given it so large a place 
in the world’s thought as it now holds. 
An outpouring of good feeling similar 


lationsbips is cast upon all who come 
within range of our personality. 

If we do not lay down our weapons of 
detence against the enemy who misreads 
our motives, distorts our character, and 
sustains a prowling jealousy, we at least 
call a truce within our own minds and 


injustice. If any one needs forgiveness, 
now is the time to get it. 

The most perverted heart and judg- 
ment will sometimes admit a purifying 
gleam of truth at Christmas-time. And, 
if this pacific mood makes agreement 
with our adversary easy, how much 
more briskly does the fire of humanity 
glow within us at the thought of our 
friends! This isatime when we think 
of them only at their best, recalling al 
instances of nice consideration, sunning 
ourselves in the warmth of their gener- 
ous affection, sharing anew the piquancy 
of our brightest common experiences. 

But the influence of Christmas is 
wider than all this; it does more than 
mingle with our thoughts respecting 
those whose lives are interwoven pleas- 
antly or banefully with our own. It 


freshes friendship, neutralizes enmity, 
and suggests the lasting virtue of for- 
giveness, but it puts a softening finger 
on us and gives us ‘‘a heart of flesh’ as 
we think of our neighbors generally. 


able from the idea of Christmas, 
The most shrivelled heart feels a more 
generous flow of blood. The niggardly 


the indifferent are warmed into good 
nature, and the good-natured bubble 
forth irresistibly into jollity. Looking 
into men’s hearts, we see that (hrist- 
mas half transforms our native world. 
Alas that the change should be ouly an 
interlude—that we should slip back into 
care and sourness and a sterner judg- 
ment ! 

The struggle is too much for us all 
through the year; but we hold fast toa 
remnant of cheerfulness which bursts 
forth into jollity and roystering triumph 
at one brief period. The excesses of 
Christmas are half due to the fact that 
it ‘‘comes but once a year.’’ We could 
wish for more practice in this robust 
merriment, more of this life cast on 
broader lines, full-savored with feeling. 
For the relish of Christmas is not de- 
based by selfishness, since, besides being 
the great occasion for personal pleasure, 


charity. 

There is no season at which men ap- 
pear so broadly human as at Christmas. 
That is illustrated by the religious as- 
pect of the time. Often religion is in- 
clined to be solitary, downcast, intro- 
spective, bloodless; but then religion be- 
longs to the healthy world; it is hearty, 
hopeful, cheerful and practical. It is 
religion in the major key. The poor 
little whiffling differences of smal! minds 
are forgotten. ; 

“On earth peace, goodwill towards 





men,’’ a generous care for our fellows, 
and a stout-hearted and merry philo- 
sophy are good things that we can all 
understand and appreciate. If any how- 
ever cannot content themselves without 


more mystery, Christmas is quite ready 
with a big stock of piquant superstit 
We have not even yet got free from 


the pagan rites and tremors and exces- 


to that which irradiates our family re- | 


haply ask ourse!ves whether we have | 
slipped into a similar censoriousness and | 


not only renews the family bond, re- | 


, Beneraly. | count, they worked for themselves. 
Somehow a sense of warmth is inalien- 


forget their pinching for the moment, , 


it is only the grand annual festival of | 








ses of our remote ancestors, though the 
association of Christianity with the un- 
conquerable superstitions of the mid- 
winter holiday bas almost transiigured | 
practices that were indefensible, and we 
laugh at the old fears and give another | 
meaning to ancient follies. Still who | 
would be without his due allowance of 
_ Christmas ghosts ? 
_ Indeed considering al! these attrac- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| beautiful. 
| win back the love of Jupiter, her faithless 


‘tions, sentimental and moral, material | 


|and dramatic, can we wonder that 


| Christmas takes the first place aMODg | 4). x in Xmas represents the cross, and won. 


| the commemorations by which men have 
| brightened the course of the year? 





OF all times in the year the Christ- 
mas-tide is that at which hearts and 
purse: strings 
thoughts and deeds of charity. Those 
should give who never gave before, and 
those who are charitable always should 
at this season give the more. Some of 
|our overflow of happiness should not 
fail to reach the poor and miscrable, 
whom Father Christmas, an aristccratic 
fellow, is otherwise apt to slight. 
give is more blessed than to receive,”’ 
especially when with so little so much 
| happiness may be brought about. The 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDEN1}, 





C. E. D.—For the book you inquire 
about, if such a one is published, address 
“The Scientific American,” New York city. 


T. O.—The cestus was a girdle worn just 
under the chest. The zone was worn around 
the waist. Venus’ girdle was sparkling with 
gems, and was supposed to make the wearer 
Therefore Juno borrowed it to 


husband. “You have borrowed the cestus of 
Venus to night,” isa compliment that means 
you are unusually charming to-night. 


ALIcE B.—Many people suppose that 


der that it is not written tmas. The X, how- 
ever, has nothing todo with the cross. It is 
the Greek letter Chi, corresponding to ch in 
our language, and is the initial letter in the 


, Greek name (Christos, but we have no type tn 


should open widest in | 
be | Xmas before Christmas became one word, and 


| 


the Greek alphabet to reproduce it) of Christ, 
The two words Christ-mas were often written 


this use of the X is almost as old as Christian- 
ity itself. 

D. W. P.—There isa very good reason 
to believe Egypt was the first country in 


| which the art of medicine was cultivated 


with any degree of success, the office of the 
priest and the physician being probably com- 


| bined in the same person. Inthe writings of 


“To \ 


| most of those best able to give, who are | 


| apt to be personally unacquainted with 
| the misery of our great city and the 
| proper ways for its relief, will do well to 
distribute their bounty through the reg- | 


IT is very common for young men 
| nowadays to study how little they can 
make suflice in the way of the labor | 
| they perform for their employers, rather | 
than how much they can possibly do to 
render themselves useful. We say this 
is common now, and we suppose it al- | 
ways has been common. But we think | 
| it will be found on examination never to 
have been the course pursued by men 
who in after-life became distinguished | 
for their success, Such men worked for | 
their employers as afterwards, when 
they got into business on their own ac- 


| Tue value of a gift consists not in its 
costliness or rurity, but in the feelings 
of aflection, or regard, or sympathy, or 
honor which it is supposed to carry. It 
is time that both giver and receiver 
realized this, Too often the spirit of 
Christmas is utterly sacrificed in the | 
contest between the desire to spend and | 
the duty of refraining. For a gift to be | 
worth the giving, no sacrifice of duty | 
must have entered into it. A tiny | 
flower given in love and simplicity is | 


ularly organized channels, which reach | 
| | all classes. 


Moses there are various allusions tothe prac- 
tice of medicine among the Jews, especially 
with reference to the treatment of leprosy. 
The priests were the physicians, and their 
treatment mainly aimed at promoting clean- 
liness and preventing contagion. 


BRiaN.—A civil engineer should have a 
good muthematical education; he should 
know something of the methods by which 
the rules governing the strength of materials 
have been determined, as well as the rules 
themselves; he must be something of a drafts- 
minun, and, above all, he must have a practical! 
knowledge of the use of instruments. It ig 
true that a man may do very useful work with 
only the last two qualifications, but in most 
cases he will be passed in a few years bya 
better educated competitor. Of course, g00d 
health and a fair amount of bodily strength 


| are of great advantage toa surveyor, but not 
| much more so than to 4 member of any other 


profession, 


B. C. W.—Dr. Franklin, when he was a 
young printer, formed the first reading club 
in America in a very simple way. He per- 
suaded some of his acquaintances to bring 
their books to a room that was provided, so 
that every member of the clup could have 
the advantuge of reading books which he 
could not afford to purchase. From that 
simple beginning there grew up one of the 
greatest societies of the kind in the world. 
You can imitate Dr. Franklin's example. Be- 
gin your reading club in a simple and inex. 
pensive way, and adopt such rules and regu- 
lations, from time to time, as experience shall 
show that you need in order to have it work 
successfully. 


J. D. W.—Tennis isa game of great an- 
tiquity, being taken from a similar game 
played by the Greeks and Romans. Under the 
name of paume (given to it from the ball 
being at that time struck with the palm of the 
hand), itis noticed in the earlier records of 
King Arthur. It was very popular during the 
fifteenth century among the French, and 
about this time the use of a heavy giove to 
protect the hand in striking the ball was in- 
troduced, and a further improvement was 
subsequently made by the adoption of the 
racket. Many modifications have been intro- 


| duced, but the legitimate descendant of the 


better than a rare and costly gem _pro- | paume and tennis of former days is the pres- 


cured with worry, anxiety, and doubt. | 

WE cannot take too much pains in 
forming our decisions upon conduct, for 
there is always a possibility of error in 
our judgments; but when our judg- 
ments are formed, we ought to give free 
scope to the emotions which they natur- 
ally evoke, and then we shall develop a 
conscience at once enlightened and sensi- 
tive, we shall combine accuracy and 
justness of judgment with delicacy and 
strength of feeling. 


WE should never forget at Christmas 
that to mind and heart vacant chairs 
never can be empty. Our departed ones 
are those that never leave us. Those 
whom we can see no more with physical 
eyes are notwithstanding never absent 
from our midst. 





THERE is a care for trifles which pro- 
ceeds from love of conscience and is 
most holy; and a care for tritles which 
comes of idleness and frivolity, and is 
most base. 


REAL fidelity may be rare, but it is 
real. They only deny its worth and 
power who never loved a friend or la- 
bored to make a friend happy. 


more oO the ilove 


sand sermons. 


ent game of racket, which is played in an al- 
most identical manner. The modern game of 
lawn-tennis is a greatiy modified torm of tha 
described above. ' 


L. D, C.—Forgery was first punished by 


| death in England in 1634. Daniel and Robert 


Perreau, brothers and wine merchants, were 
hanged at lyburn, January 17, 1776. The Rev. 
Dr. Dodd was found guilty of forging a bond, 
inthe name of Lord Chesterfield, for £4,200, 
The case excited the greatest interest, and 
every effort was made by the men of the high- 
est influence to save him; but when the pett- 
tion for pardon came to the Counetl, the min- 
ister of the day said to George III., “If your 
majesty pardon Dr. Dodd you will have mur- 
dered the Perreaus;" and he was hanged ac- 
cordingly, June 27,1777. Henry Fauntleroy, a 
London banker, was hanged November 30, 
Is24, and Joseph Hutton,a Quaker merchant, 
suffered the same penalty, December 8, 1828. 
The last criminal hanged for forgery at the 
Old Bailey was Thomas Maynard, December 
31, 1829, 

C. C, A.—Robert- Houdin, the French 
conjurer, was born at Blois, where he died in 
Is7l, He visited Algeria in 1856, and excelled 
the Arabs there in their own tricks. He had 
& great taste for mechanics, and while learn: 
ing watchmaking perused works on natural 
magic, which inspired him with a taste for 
juggling. About tne same time he became 
acquainted with a traveling juggler, which 
association stimulated his ambition to adopt 
juggling asa profession; but it was not until 
IMS that he gave public exhibitions of his 
wonderful skill. At times he continued his 
mechanical pursuits, and in 1855, at the great 


Paris exhibition, he gained the gold medal 
for his scientific application of electricity to 
cks. Atone pertod of his life he lost all 
»wer for five years, in consequence 

rstudy and ication in the recon 


plicated machine. He is 
la large fortune. Some 


re translated and published in 
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said to have acquire 


Of his works we 


' this country. 
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SANTA CLAUS. 








BY Db, M. 





Christmas eve is drawing near, 
With its hours of mirth and cheer, 
When we all in merry mood 

Are a band of children good, 
Waiting for the hour to come, 

W ben there's silence in our home, 
Hang the stockings up all right, 
Santa Claus will come to-night. 


Did you hear the chimney creak? 
Bessie, Charlie, do not speak ! 
Clara, you must hide your head 
"Neath the covers on the bed.| 

Do not let him see your face, 

It would check the reindeers’ pece; 
Hang your stocking up—oh, do! 
Santa Claus will come to you. 


Christmas morning dawns so fair, 
Love is plonty every where; 

In the palace, in the cot, 

Little ones are not forgot! 

And the merry elfs all know, 

W hy such ceaseless blessings flow, 

W here the stockings hung with care, 
Santa Claus in love was there. 


A Pretty Pass. 


BY G. L. R. 











were booming out the hour of mid- 

night, while from tower and steeple 
bells were pealing merrily in bonor of 
Christmas morning, as Arthur Sims, a 
clerk in one of the Bristol banks, walked 
briskly through the dreary slums which 
lie around the bottom of Christmas Steps. 

The staff at the bank had been kept late 
at work that night, slaving away at the 
quarterly balance shoet, and it was an in- 
tense relief to Sims to feel the cool night- 
air fanning his head, which had become 
fairly dizzy from addiug up figures and, 
long confinement in the heated atmos- 
phere of the building. 

For the next two days, however, he 
would be his own master; and his mind 
was full of pleasing anticipation of his 
well-earned holiday. In view of being 
kept late at the bank, he had made his 
plaus so as to reach his father’s rectory— 
twenty-five miles distant, in Somerset 
shire—by ten o’clock on Christmas morn- 
ing. He had hired a dog cart with a fast- 
trotting horse to be ready at six o’clock, 
and had telegraphed home for the rectory 
dog-cart to meet him at West Harptree, 
which was just about half way between 
Bristol and his father’s house, 

He knew well enough that the old 
coachman, who had taught him to ride 
when he was a chubby-faced little boy, 


(were in every quarter of the city 





would never grudge the trouble of moeet- 
ing him on Christmas Day, and he was 
smiling at the thought of the greeting 
which he would receive in the old Somer- 
setshire home, when he suddenly became | 
aware of hurrying footsteps and whisper- 
ing voices. 

He just caught the words “That's he, | 
sure enough !’’ and then a myriad star) 
seemed to dance before his eyes,a great | 
darkness to envelop him, toliowed by a/| 
blank. 

When he recovered consciousness, the 
dim light of the December mornirg was 
finding its way into a bare attic, where he 
lay stretched on the fioor; rain was de- 
ascending on the roof with a steady morn- 
ful patter. 

He raised his hand to his aching head. 
Where could he be? he wondered, as he 
tried to collect his thoughts. Was he 
awake or was he dreaming? He groped 
about him, and the hard rough boards of 
the floor felt real enough. He smiled 
faintly. 

Ofcourse he must be dreaming. By 
Jove, though, it was no time for dreaming. 
He must be upand dressed by half-past 
five; and mechanically he stretched out 
his band for the box of matches which 
always lay on the chair by the side of the 
bed. 

Again his fingers came in contact with 
bare boards, instead of the cane bottom of 
the chair which he had expected to fina. 

He raised himself in a sitting posture, 
thoroughly awake now and convinced of 
the fact. But what did it all mean ? Where 
was he? What had happened? How had 
he come here ? 

This was certainly not one of the rooms 
of his lodgings. He tried to coliect his 


thoughts. Yes—he remembered now. He 
had jeft the bank and walked as far as the 
bottom of Christmas Steps; but at that 
point Dis memory failed 

He began to fee neas is was 
irély new ex perience Ha : ad a 
But, even if he had. the fact would n at 


count for his being in his present quarters 
and alone, 


fHE SATURDAY 


He rose to his feet, feeling queer and 
giddy as he made the effort, and reached 
the door, only to discover that it was 
locked. 

‘‘Here’s a pretty pass,’’ he muttered—‘‘a 
decent respectable bank clerk in the city 
of Bristol, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, kidnapped at midnight and 
locked up for no earthly reason in an attic 
goodness knows where. Perhaps it is a 
practical joke; but, if it is, it seems to me 
that it’s an uncommonly poor one.”’ 

As the daylight became stronger, he 
looked at his watch, and discovered that 
it was past six o’clock. With an exclam- 
ation of disgust, which sounded strangely 
weirdand holiow in the silent dimly- 
lighted room, he remembered that the con- 
veyance which he had ordered would be 
waiting for him; and not only that, but the 
old coachman would be starting for West 
Harptree io meet him. What would they 
think at home when he did not arrive? 

He tried the door again, with no better 
result than before; and several well-di- 
rected kicks produced no effect on the 
substantial panels. 

Hea went to the window and looked out. 
So tar ascould beseen, there was no means 
of escape in that direction. 

The leaden hours siowly wore away 
with no change and no prospect of change 
in his very disagreeable situation. He felt 
his position most keenly about one o’clock 
when he remembered heought to have 
been sitting down with his father and 
mother and brothers and sisters tu a sub- 
stantiai luncheon in the cheery dining- 
room at the rectory. 

Then, again, every one would be won 
dering what had become of him, and would 
possibly be growing anxious. He was be- 
ginning to feel his position positively un- 
bearable and to think that any change 
would be welcome, when suddenly he 
beard a light footstep running up the 
creaking stairs. 

He was delig!.ted at the prospect of de- 
Jivery at last, for be had no doubt that the 
visitor would prove to be the perpetrator 
of the practical joke, and that his impris- 
onment would at once come to an end. 

The key turned in the lock and the door 
opened. The man who entered was 
smartly dressed and loaded with flash 
jewelry. He was smoking a cigar, and 
looked the picture of health and bon- 
homie, 

“Just the sort of fellow to play such a 
fool trick as this.’’ Sims thought. 

“Good morning, Mr. Luttrell !’’ said the | 
stranger cheerfully, removing the cigar | 
from between his lips as he locked the 
door behind him and put the key into bis | 


pocket. 
| 





‘“] hope that you have slept well and 
that you have had every thing you want! 
Not quite such good quarters as the Court, 
I’m afraid; still we can’t always have 
things ready at a moment’s notice, and, 
such as they are, they are quite at your 
service so long a8 you require ther, 
which, by-the-bye, is entirely a matter for 
your own convenience.” 

Sims stared, 

Was the man mad, or was this part of | 
the joke? Ile scanned his visitor narrow- 
ly. He did not look like # lunatic, so Sims 
answered — 

“J don’t knowin the least what you 
mean. I have never seen you in my life 
before. Mr. Luttre)l ldo know by sight. 
Perhaps you will kindly inform me what 
is the meaning of this?” 

“Very well done, Mr. Luttrell, 
the other—‘‘very well done indeed ! Aliow 
me tocongratulate you! You ought to 
have gone on the stage—indeed you ought! 
you would have been an ornament to the 
profession, 

“Butit won’t do—it won't 
Mr. Luttrell! is far too important an 
vidual not to be perfectly well-known to 
gentlemen of—well—er—shall we bay ny 
profession ? 

“Jt is true,” he went on, scanning Sims 
critically, “that you do not show to ad- 
vantage this morning; but half an bour 
with your valet will putall that to rights; 
and that half hour you can arrange with 
yourself as soon a8 we have had a little 
talk on business, 

“On the other 


? maid 


do at ail! 


indi- 


hand, should we fali to 


coms to an understanding,” he added 
significantiy, ‘‘then apartments without 
the attendance ofa valet, ache!l, ora but 


ler are «qually at your service,” 
Sims stared in blank amazement, Uicar.) 
the man was I Madmen! at be 
,y 
Lh, nOoW Wé6 are De I y reasonat 
Afterall what isthe useof denying one’s 


EVENING POST. 


identity? You are Cothorstone Luttrell, 
Esquire, of Eiton Court, Somerset, Weil, 
Mr. Luttrell, myself and some friends of 
mine wanta little spare cash—out of the 
regular line of business, mind you !—for 
the Christmas vacation. 

‘Of course, the first thing was to hit on 
a man—I beg your pardon—yentieman, I 
mean—who was absolutely sure to have 
the money. We nominated you, Mr, Lut- 
trell’’—this with a bow, as ifa compliment 
was intended. 

Sims gravely returned the courtesy. 

“And,” the other went on with pride, 
“I felt sure we were not mistaken in our 
man. Tha next thing was to make him— 
thatis, you—part, disgorge, or, to put it 
more politely, persuade him as to the ad- 
visability of making us a handsome 
Christmas present.”’ 

Sims smiled; he could not help doing so. 
Evidently the man was as niad as a hatter; 
but he possossed a certain quaint humor 
which was entertaining. 





| thur Sima, a bank 


‘Glad to see you like the idea, Mr. Lut. | 


trell,’”’ he went on, noticing the smile; ‘it 


| 


brings us noarer the valet, the butler, and | 


the chef, and —ahem !—freecom. 


But I | 


forgot—you must be hungry. Allow me 


to offer you some light refreahment., 


“George,”’ he shouted, putting his lips to | 


the keyhole, “some oysters, stout, brown 
bread and butter for two!” 

“Thank you!’ Sims said, grinning sar- 
donically at the idea of this well-fed lu 


| Jove! 


natic talking of “light refreshment” to a 


man who was on the verge of starvation. 

“Not atall, Mr. Luttrell—only too hap- 
py to beable to accommodate you with 
anything—in reason. And now to busi- 
ness, You will kindly fill in this cheque” 
—producing a blank one of the firm with 
which Mr. Luttrell banked and Sims was 
a clerk—‘‘for five thousand pounds,” 

“Five thousand what ?”’ gasped Sims, 

He forgot that he was supposed to be 
Luttrell and that he was addressing a 
madman. The magnitude of the sum 
simply appalled him. 

‘Pounds,”’ the man answered quietly— 
“or guineas, if you prefer it, Mr. Lut- 
treli.’’ 

Tbe mention of the name cauned Sims to 
recover bis scattered senses. What an 
idiot he was to have forgotten for a mo- 
mentthat the min was mad and the 
whole affair a farce, 

He would putan end to it as soon as 
George caine with the oysters, 
however that George was imaginary, too, 
as well as the oysters? Sims heart failed 
bim. 

The oysters and bread and butter seen.ed 
just then more altractive even than free- 
dom, and both literally aud metaphori- 
cally he felt an inward sinking. 

“Come, Mr. Luttrell,’’ the man said per- 


| suasively, producing @ stylographic pen 


from his pocket—‘‘just fill in the cheque! 
Let us have done our business, and enjoy 
our light refreshment when my trusty 
henchman arrives with it. It is a mere 
trifle. This money stands at the bank to 
your credit.” 

Sims started. How did the man know 
whatthe balance was? The amount he 
had mentioned was quite correct, as no 
one knew better than he did, for he had 
made up Mr. Luttrell’s balance just be- 
fore he left the bank the night before. 
Was the man mad, after ali? If so, there 
madness, Absurd! 
nad —inad 


was method in his 
Why of course bo waa 
March hare. 

Suddenly an uneasy thought occurred to 
the young man. He remembered that a 
fellow-clerk had asked him ones if Mr. 
Luttrel! was 4 relative of his, and, on his 
replying in the negative, the other had 
laughed, and said — 

“He might be your brother, for you are 
exactly like hin.” 

Was itso very certain that the inan was 
mad, aftor all? It wasan unpleasant re- 
flection, and Sim's face showed it 


a” A 


“cme, Mr. Luttr6éli—you are wasting 
time. itis of no usé looking black over 
it. The medicine is nasty, no doubt. I 


have always found itso myself, but it bas 
to be swallowed sooner or late:. | am the 
doctor; bere ls my prescription. 

Cothorstone L 


“The name of ittrell at 


the bottom: of thiselip of paper when filed 


in for five thousand pounds, and then froe- 
dom, your Christinas dinner—preceded, 
by-the-bye, by tie Oysters an 1 stout—-] 
hear (s@0rge’s Bieps 6 the 4¥talre y 
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clerk, without a sixpence to my namé, 
which Ils Arihur Sims, To sign that would 
not help you, and to sign the other would 
be far fromm helping you and would mean 
forgery for me. Once for all, explain what 
all this means and let me go.” 

The man smiled. 

‘*Better still,”’ he said; ‘but it won't do! 
I know you have the money—and by the 
Lord Harry I mean to have it !—eo what is 
the use of pretending? Sign the cheque 
and let us part friends. 

‘Come in!’ be shouted in answer to e 
knock at the door, “Oh, I forgot !and he 
took the key from his pocket and opened 
the door. 

A man came in carrying atray. Sime’ 
eyos brightened. George and the oysters 
were a reality, after all. 

Look here, George,”’ he said—“there’s 
a mistake somewhere. This gentieman 
insists on mistaking me for Mr. Luttrell. 
Now lam notany such person, bat Ar- 
clerk, For Heaven's 
sake persnade him te be reasonable and 
let me go!"’ ; 

George merely put his fingers to bis 
nose and, to Sima’ utter despair, only 
sald — 

“That's a good ’uan! May you be for- 
wiven, for, ifevera man told a falsehood, 
you are the cove! Sims, a bank clerk, by 
Oh, lor, that’s a good ’un!"’ 

All this time Sime’ temper had been 
rising; ® blind rage took possession of him, 
and he acted upon impulse. Tbe door 


| Was open; but between him and it stood 


the dandified 
George, 

He made adash forthe doorway, only 
to find himself confro: ted with @ sixz- 
chambered revolver, It brought him sud- 
denly to a standatill, 

The man laughed, but stood steadily 
covering him with the firearm; and Sims 
prayed with all his heart that he might 
prove to be sano, 

“A good idea that, 


gaoler and the grinning 


Mr. Luttrell,” the 
man said; but, as | have remarked be- 
fore, it won't do, George, just turn the 
key in the lock, and we can go on with 
our business without any fear of disturb- 
ance. Putdown the tray; Mr. Luttrell 
may beready for soine refreshment pres. 
ently.” 

Sims eyed the contents of the tray long- 
ingly. ‘The oysters looked delicious, 

“Tooks nice, doesn't it 7’ the man re- 
marked casually. ‘Grace before meat, 
Mr, Luttrell, in the shape of your signa- 
turé to this cheque, and then you can fail 
to; and tmnay good digestion waiton appe 
tite!’ 

Siins sald nothing. Surely, he thought, 
no man was 6ver placed in a more pitiable 
position! He must either suffer imprison- 
nent with starvation at the hands of these 
wretcbes or co umit forgery to obtain a 
tom porary release, for afterwarda hia liL- 
érty would probably be taken from him, 
and he would be called upon to undergo a 
sentence Of twenty years with hard labor. 
Would théeso men dare to carry thel: treat 
into execution ? 

Surely they would supply him with 
enough food to sustain life, and tn the 
meantine a hue and-cry would be raised 
for bin, and po doubt some one would 
discover his whereabouts, 

A voice broke in on his reflections, say- 
Ing quietly 

“Now, Mr. Luttrell, will you sign ?”” 

Threatened, cornered, faint from hun- 
Ker as he was, all his instincts rose against 
th action, against bis persecu- 
tors, and against the refined cruelty of 
their methods. With characteristic Eng- 
lish bluntness, he replied — 

ON» —I'll be hanged if I do!’ 

Gieorge laughed heartily. 
map siDiled as he said— 

“You're game, Mr. Luttrell; but we 
shall cut yourcomb yet, unless | am much 
mistaken, Do you like oyaters, George? 
Yous? Then tali to.’ 

As Sims saw the dalnty morsela with 
whieh be had hoped to allay the pauga of 
his own hunger rapidly disappearing, bis 
feelings wore indescribable, 

Several tines the dressy 


The other 


man, with a 


meaning smile, held Up an Oyster and a 
alice of bread and butter, and cffered 
them, with agiass of atout, to Sims; bat 

the young man rémained firm, 
lie vowed tmeontally that they might tor- 
ture bir t loath or koep him there till 
é jed fstarvation, bat he would not 

‘ ir & 
f afraid of any 
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do a0; but remember it is your own doing. 
May you bein « better frame of mind 
when next we meet It shocks me to see 
a men 80 close fisted on Christmas Day. 
Good-bye I’ 

The key turned in the lock, and Sims 
was again left to bis bitter reflections Be 
fore long he became weary of inaction and 
turned his attention to the window, to see 
if that offered any means of escape; but 
he very soon discovered the hopelessness 
of any attempt in that direction. 

There was not eves a pipeby which be 
might hope to reach the ground, while to 
let himself drop meant certain death. if 
only he could attraci the attention cf some 
passer-by. 

But the house seemed to be situated In a 
oul-desac, for he could see a house facing 
him atone end; so it was bardly likely 
that any one would pass that way. 

Baddenly hia face brightened, and he 
exclaimed — 

“Of course! Whata fool I was not to 
think of it before!"’ 

His eyes had fallen upon the name of 
the alley on the opposite wall. Pall- 
ing an envelope out of his pocket, he be- 
gan to write rapidly in pencil— 


“For Heaven's sake, whoever picks this 
up, Come to the attic In the fourth house”’ 
—he conld count the houses on the oppo- 
site side of the street, and supposed the 
two sides would correapond—‘‘on the 
right hand side in Wee Lane, There may 
be murder done if help does not arrive, I 
am in desperate straits. 

“ARTHUR Sims.” 


Then he let the paper drop outof the 
window, and watched it as it went flutter- 
ing down in irregular gyrations, until a 
gust caught it and carried it to the open 
end of the alley. 

There it lay; and Sime gaged at it until at 
last acurrent<«f air caught it, whirled it 
aloft, andcarried it out cf sight. It was 
gone, his possible messenger of deliver- 
anoe, and, as the faint excitement of 
watobing it ceased, he sank down upon 
the floor in astate of hopeless despond- 
ency. 

Was it likely that from the thousonds of 
other bite of paper that were lying about 
any one would pick up this partioular 
sorap? 

Afier a while, be fell into a doze, and 
dreamed be was at home,and smiled in 
hisaleep. He was awakened by hearing a 
nolseof scullling on the stairs, and his 
senses were instantly on the alert. What 
had happened. 

Had bis captors f und his envelope ana 
returned to wreak their vengeance on him 
for hia effort to escape? But what did it 
matter if they had ? 

He was weak and faint, and cared little 
what became of him. Atany rate, he felt 
incapable of any attempt at resistance. 
Lat them do their worst. 

The door opened, and George and the 
otber burst forth. At once he noticed a 
obange in theirappearance. George's face 
was swollen and flushed, and his eyes 
were dull and heavy. 

The other's face was pale,and there were 
dark lines beneath bis eyes, which were 
bright and glittering. His utterance was 
rapid and excited as he said — 

“Now, my cockolorum, hurry up and 
unlock the spondulics! My temper is apt 
to be short at times, and I can’t afford to 
wait for weeks while you make up your 
mind to part. You possess the money, 
and by Heaven I mean to have it! If not, 
I don't want to burry anybody, »ut’’— 
and he touched bis bieast pocket signifi- 
cantiy—‘“there’s a little bull dog here 
whose bite is worse than bis bark. Let us 
have no more nonsense, Sign and bave 
done with it. 

“What—you won't, won't you?'’—as 
Sims shook his head. ‘Well, then, per- 
haps we can find meansto persuade you, 
if you are still uncharitable. Here, George 
- help me to tle bis baada, and then put 
on the thumb-screws."’ 


Sime struggied hard, but he was:as a) 


child in the grip of his tormentors, and bis 
hands were soon tied fast with a small 
cord which George produced from his 
pocket 

Then (George put the tipa of Sim’s 
thumbe between bis teeth and gradually 
increased the pressure, The pain became 
excruciating; bat it was now a struggle be- 
tween man aud man; between will and 
will; and, now that there was something 
definite to fight against; Sim's courage rose 
to the occasion, 

He determined that come what might, 


be would net be forced into doing what 
was demanded of him He was almost 
fainting from the pa'n, which was becom- 
neg Unbearabie, when the rector of the 


lorture sald 








| 


| 





“No go, George; we must try something 
else. Now,” beeaid savagely, turniag to 
Sima, “it is your ows fault if harm comes 
of this; bat I'll give you ten minutes, and 
then—— Well, if you won't sign, atany 
rate dead men teil no tales.’’ 

He pulled out his revolver, pressed the 
cold steel against Sims’ temples, the touch 
making him shiver, and stood leaning 
over bim watch in hand. How loud its 
ticking seemed in the stiliness.s What 
would the world be likein which he would 
wake up in lees than teo minutes? Sims 
wondered. 

Would any one ever know what bad be- 
oome of bim? It seemed rather hard, 
too; and tears of self-pity welled into bis 
eyes. 

A minute passed, then another, and a 
loow of animal ferocity shone fiercely in 
the eyes of the man who held the revol- 
ver, What be considered the othe:’s ob- 
stinacy was rousing all that was moat bra- 
tal in himeeif. 

“Five minutes!’’ he said. ‘Once more, 
will you sign ?’’—thie with an impreca- 
tion. 

He seemed to be almost beside himeelf, 
and #0 absorbed in his occupation that he 
failed to bear the sound of footateps rusb- 
ing up the stairs, They were as the sounds 
ofa siedge hammer howeveron his vic 
tim’s strained senses. 

What did the footsteps mean? Safety 
or instant destruction ? Would the man 
makeaneodof him then and there, or 
would he desist from a desire to secure his 
own safety. 

Sime lay and watched the other's face 
with keen anxiety. Suddenly a voice broke 
the spell. 

“Siow that!’ it said. 
pesiers !’’ 

It was George, who spoke in a sharp 
whisper. They had forgotten to lock the 
door, At that moment it was thrown 
open, and in the doorway stood a police 
inspector. 

“Inspector Euchred, by Heaven!” ex. 
claiined the man who 'eaned over Sims as 
be slipped the pistol into his pocket and 
turned to confront the officer of the law. 

‘Flash Fred, you're wanted!’’ the in- 
spector of police exclaimed. “File in, 
men!’’ he added; and three constables 
marched into the room, 

“Wanted !” repeated Flash Fred, whose 
ace had regained itsordinary expression 
of careless good humor. ‘Yes—and 
been wanted some time—eh, cfficer ? Well, 
want must be your master ”’ 

As the words left his lips, he made a 
dash at the wail, and burst through the 
paper that covered an opening in the par- 
tition, gained the flight of staira iu the 
next house before the astonished police 
men had recovered from their surprise, 
and was out of sight before the foremost of 
them gain -d the street, 

George was seized and | andcaffed, 
Then the inspector turned to Sims and 
asked him what it all meant, 

“When I’ve had something to eat, I'll 
tell you,’’ Sims said; ‘‘at present I am 
fairly starving.” 

The inspector director directed his men 
to take George to the station, while he ac 
com panied Sims to the nearest restaurant. 
When he had at last satisfied his hunger, 
he turned to his companion and gave him 
an account of his imprisonment, winding 
up by asking how he and his inen had 
happened to arrive so oppoitunely. 

“Well, sir,’ the inspector said, “it was 
likethis, A young lady who would give 
no name, though I should know her any- 
where, for she hadathin streak of gray 
hair on each side of her head’’—Sims 
blushed —‘‘came to the station with this’’ 
—producing Sims’ envelope—‘“‘whieh she 
said she had picked up, and begged us to 
gO at once to your rescue. The rest you 
know. From what you have told me, it is 
clear that Flash Fred and bis gang mis 
took you for Mr. Luttrell.’’ 

“Who is Flash Fred ?’’ Sims asked. 

‘*He ta called the King of the Burglars, 


“Quick! The 
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| wind of man that is likely to be caught 
napping. 
got off the right track somehow. Any- 


acters, unless by chance he has bad a drop 
too much; then they say one can’t answer 
for bim.” 

‘He had been drinking today when he 
came in the second time.’’ 


and then added significantly— 

“In that case it is uncommonly lucky 
wecame. Andnow I'll wish you good 
evening, sir.’’ 

A week or two after this a very smartly- 
dressed man was fascinating the ladies in 
the saloon of an Atlantic liner with his 


into fits of laughter in the smoking room 
with his amazing anecdotes. 

When the pilot came on board, a couple 
of quietly-dreased men accompanied him. 
They entere the saloon, where the smart- 
ly-dressed man was chatting with some 
ladies, and looked significantly at him, 
making some sign. He nodded and 
sald— 

“Pray exouse me fora moment—a little 
matter of business; and in case it proves 
more urgent than I expect, I will say 
good-bye.”’ 

He shook bands all round, and followed 
the men out of the saloon, leaving his late 
companions in a state of no little astonish- 
ment. He appeared no more; but his fel- 
low passengers were fairly electrified when 
they read in the New York evening papers 
that ‘Flash Fred, the King of the Burg- 
lars,’’ had been arrested on board the ves- 
sel in which they had sailed, and would 
be sent back to England to stand his trial 
on a charge <f burglary. 

The pursue chuckled. Stowed away in 
his cabin was a potograph of Flash Fred, 
sent amongst others by the authorities at 
Scotland Yard to the pursers of all outgo- 
ing ships. He had recognized this man 
the first time he saw him on _ board; and, 
having the key to the situation, Flash 
Fred's career was speedily checked. 

. * = o * . 

Arthur Sims is now a director in the 

bank in which he was clerk. He deciares 
that he owes his position as well as his life 
to a very pretty dark-eyed woman witha 
streak of gray hair on each side of ber 
head. 
She is now Mrs. Sims; but sne says that, 
though she wasa daughter of a director 
and a rich man’s heiress, Arthur owes bis 
success to bis own industry, pluck, and 
obstinacy, allof which was required to 
win his bride as well as his position, for 
Sima’ future father-in-law would not for 
# long time hear of the match; but he gave 
his consent at last, and declares now that 
it was the most sensible thing he ever did 
in his life. 

Sims says that matters had come to a 
pretty pass with himas he watched his 
scrap of paper fluttering out of the win- 
dow, but that, after all, it was the luckiest 
day of all his life, for his future wife’s 
goodness in helping to release him en- 
couraged him to hope, 

If Mr. Sims is in the room when he says 
this, she usually steals behind him and 
places her hand over his mouth, while she 
tells him laughingly ‘not to talk non- 
sense.’’ 
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sir;and, though he has been in prison | 


once or twice with light sentences, yet of 


late years we have been unable to prove | 


anything against him, though we have 
been almost certain that he bas been the 
leader in almoat every large crib cracking 
job for the last two or three years, 

“Only last week we obtained sufficient 
evidence against him over that little mat- 
ter at Stoke to warrant us in arresting him 
and | was more than pleased, 1 can tell 
you to find him in the room in which they 
had detained you. 


“Fancy his giving us the slip, after all. 
It was a clever plan, thatof having a sec- 
ond door papered over Lo eacape by in case 
ofemergency. One might have expected 
something of that sort, for he isn’t the 





BY G. L. P. 





| was an abominably wet day. You | 


kuow what that means in London— 

Cab-driver’s Millennium—little mud 
pie maker's Elysian Fields—Despair and 
petticoat ruin to fair pedestrain! Mrs. 
Lancaster stood under the shelter of a 
fasbionable modiste’s door, looked forth 
and groaned. No hansom in sight; ruin 


to ber clothes stared her in the face if she | 


sallied out; ruin to her purse whispered to 
her behind should she enter the shop 
again. 

“The dispensation of rain is not in 
Providence Diocese,’’ was her irreverent 
summing up. ‘He'd make it rain at the 
proper times or on No-man’s-land, if it 
were. Oh, darling!’’ she murmured un- 
der her breath, for a hansom bore in sigot, 
looming, Whistlerishly, hazily wet. A 
slashing, golden bay between the shafts; 
and a civil Jehu perched up bebind. 

Out went her umbrella, and she tucked 
up her frilla. She signalled, he drew up, 
and she dashed out. The man, careful) 
fellow, bad closed the doors, and let down 
the window. An agonized endeavor to 
open door, Dalance umbrella, rescue skirts 
from mud, and save new bonnet ensued, 


“They say he isa gentleman born, but | 


how, he is not one of your desperate char- 


The inspector gave a prolonged whisile, 


charming manners, and sending the men | 


_ He aw that, and with unusual, uncabby- 
| like courtesy, jamped down, saying: 
“Allow me.”’ 
| The lady gave a little scream. 
“Tom ! you driving a hansom ?” 
‘No worse than driving my coach, is it, 
Mra. Lancaster ?” he retorted, 
_ “Ob! Tom dear, whaton earth are you 
doing it for?” then with a high-handed 
| attempt at dignity, ‘Might 1 ask the ree. 
son for this new and extraordinary mejier. 





| Is it for a bet?” 

“A bet? Oh, dear no.”’ A distinct pause, 
“That bonnet of yours is getting rather 
the worse of it, it’s a pity, for it’s rather a 
nice one,”’ he added, eyeing it critically, 
as one who knows the ways and means of 
the bonnets, or rather the ways of the 
bonnets and the means of those who could 
afford such an one as he saw before him. 
He eyed it critically, though not feeling 
nearly 80 cool as he was anxious to make 
her believe. 
| “Ob! what does that matter,” she 
| snapped out; “be so good as notto make 
personal remarks; ! shall spoil as many 
bonnets as I choose,’’ with glaring impu- 
dence, 

“H'm ! you always used to do so,” glow- 
éring down at her. 

**Do you refuse then to drive me?” she 
faltered. There wasn’t onother cab in 
sight. 

‘Ob dear, no! When aman’s poor, and 
has to earn his living by the sweat of his 
| brow, he is likely to find the latter more 
plentiful than the former; sol am only 
too glad to get what fares I can.” He 
gloated wickedly, for she looked up in 
his face while a mist gathered and grew 
In her eyes, and she gove a little sob, 

“Oh Tom, dear Tom,”’’ she whispered, ‘I 
never knew it was as bad as this,’’ 

“Didn’t you?’ he answered with brutal 
sympathy icr her sympathy with him in 
his altered circumstances. Then he 
banged open the door, raised the window, 
and stood by herin an attitude of calm 
patience, 

She gave anther imploring glance. He 
was eyeing his noble beas'’s hind quar- 
ters, his mouth bunched upinan inaudi- 
ble whistie, ‘Dolonia never conld stand 
in the rain,’’ he said refiectively, as if tak- 
ing nef into his confidence, 

Mrs. Lancaster sighed, and stepped into 
the hansom. 

“By Jove! She’s got the same clipping 
little feet and ankles,’’ was Tom’s mur- 
mur. He need not have been so sur- 
prised. Women do extraordinary things, 
incredible, and bair-curling in the eyes of 
men; but—their feet don’t wear out, and 
they do not invest in new ones, 

She settied herself in a corner of the cab, 
with another sigh, and a furtive glance at 
the looking-glass to her left, while the 
driver mounted behind, and slowly gath- 
ered up the reins; he banged down the 
window and slapped down the little trap- 
door overhead with professional noise; 
and then, ‘‘Where to?’ with professional 
brevity. 

‘‘Home, please, if you don’t mind,” said 
his fare meekly. 

As they drove down Bond Street, Mrs, 
Lancaster’s eyes being shut off from out- 
ward sights, sbe turned them inward and 
viewed her whirling thoughts, 

‘““W hat a story this would make if any- 
one only knew; or if I only had the pen of 
a ready writer, it’s really quite a pity that 
my gilt that way all runs to seed in oorre- 
spondence, Let me see: 

“Mrs, Lancaster, happy girl, married to 
the match of the Season (well, she was 
the beauty of the season, so why should 
she not do 80), amiable, rich and hand- 
some, The menage goes swimmingly for 
three years, then Mr. Lancaster takes to 
plunging heavily—a regular Jubilee plun- 
ger. Wife's entreaties of no avail. Then 
Mr. Lancaster (oh Tom) takes to plung- 
ing in the direction of a Signora Sorella, 
and Mrs. Lancaster refuses to entreat or 
forgive. Yes, 1 daresay | was a bit hasty,’’ 
is Mrs. Laucaster’s half-murmured reverie 
to-day. Separation on the tapis; nine 
day’s wonder (but the separation lasts 
longer). Heigh ho!and now Mrs, Lan- 
caster is being driven down Bond Street 
in a hansom, her husband occupying the 
lofty position of driver behind. 

“Poor darling, how wet Le must be get- 
ting up there.”’ 

There was a block jast at the corner as 
they turned into Piccadilly. Mrs. Lancas- 
‘er profited by the occasion. She took her 
ambrella and pushed up the sky ilght 

It was immediately opened. 





Mr. Lancaster locked down, Mra. Lan 
caster looked up. 

“Do you want to get out? I am afraid 
you cannot. We may have to wait here a 


quarter of an bour.’”’ 
“It isn’t that,’ she 


answered. ‘I 
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wanted to know, er—I thoukht, er—I 


wanted toask. Oh, Tom dear, aren’t you 
very wet and cold up there. 

“Thank you, one could scarcely expect 
there should be a drought up here, or to 
find it parcningly hot—but I’m quite com- 
fortable, thank you all the same.” With 
a male’s inconsistency. 

Down went the skylight. Tbe great 
stagnation slowly uproseand they drove 
on again. It had begun toclearup. Mrs. 
Lancaster thought she knew her way 
about town, but Mr. Lancaster should 
have known it still better, and yet he took 
her round Grosvenor Piace as a means to 
reaching Park Lane. It seemed as if be 
took a pleasure in driving her by the 
most opposite and round-about route. 

Perbays he wasn’t thinking of where he 
was going; perbaps—a little quick sob 
quivered up to her lips and she bit them— 
perhaps he was too thinking of those days 
at Venice, Nice, Vienna. Perhaps he was 
thinking that if only she bad been not 
quite so hardand unforgiving when his 
fancy had rather wandered towards La 
Sorella, with ber ten and six penny a bot- 
tle “golderine hair,” attracted probably 
more by her diablerie than anything else 
—perbaps, ifshe had been a little softer, 
he might have told her of the real remorse 
he felt for his inconstancy, the remorse of 
having lost all his income (thereby indi- 
rectly reducing her own), spent in good- 
ness knows what follies, that had played 
the very mischief with the dollars. 

Had she been gentier, perbaps, he might 
not have been exalted to the high posi- 
tlon he now occupied, which, with hang- 
ing, is probably the only position of vleva- 
tion which does not bring exaltation along 
with it. 

She had money of her own,a good fif- 
teen hundred a year, and wher the final 
split came—a split borne of a very small rilt 
—he bad been too proud to let her know 
how his money matters stood, and so it 
came about that husband and wife had not 
met for quite a year, and that during the 
last five weeks he had driven a raking 
bay about London, harnessed to a iuxurt- 
ous “8. T.”’ hansom., 

And she? weil, had she too not flirted 
just a bit with Losd Raicque and Colonel 
Targent, and when he had remonstrated 
ever 80 littie had she not flared out on 
him, and thrust that odious yellow-haired 
Signora Sorella in hia face? 

“I wish he wouldn’t drive quite so fast,’’ 
she thought, ‘We shall not get home so 
soon if be does.” 

They were passing a restaurant, She 
slanted her umbrella towards it, and he 
drew up instantly. 

“Jf you don’t mind,” she said, “I am 
just going in for a glass of wine, 1 feel a 
little faint.” 

It was no such thing, for in two minutes 
she was out again, the wine untouched 
and the glass in her hand. 

“You must have got so wet and cold, I 
wish you—would you?’’ she stammered 
timidly—“‘would you mind just takinga 
little—to—to— please me ?’’ 

She had taken off her glove, and the 
broad wedding-band caught his eyos. A 
spasm of pain came upon histace, It was 
like driving your fist through a mirror 
and smashing the smooth, even surface 
into bits. 

“Thank you,” he said, a little unstead- 
ily, in a rather husky voice,as he de 
scended slowly from his perch. 

“Oh! I will take it in for you.’’ 

“I could not think of giving a lady my 


giass to put down,”’ he answered, with his | 
| reconciliation ? how horrid and deceitful it 


old characteristic courtesy towards wo- 
manhood, 

Two “young ladies’’ bebind the bar, had 
been watching the proceeding. 

“Goodness gracious, Louie,” said one, 
“well, I declare! Fine ladies do carry on 








Thus, having reduced the legion of un- | 
employed by one, she turned and rang | 
the bell. 

“Do you mind coming in for a fow min- 
utes ?’’ she said addressing her husband, 
“I want to tell you something.”’ 

He looked at ber for an instant, then 
settied his whip in its socket, tied the 
reins securely, and descended slowly. 

“Bat the servants?” 

“The only two whom you will see are 
new ones,’’ 

The door opened—"‘Dinner at once, and 
lay another plate at the table.” 

“You remember this, and this” (paus. 
ing before some picture, or some bhang- 
ing), “and this vase;do you remember 
how nearly | was drowned out of that 
gondola in Venice—it was just opposite 
those glass works, and you insisted on our 
going in and buying something to remind 
you Sow thankful you were that it had 
ended in nothing worse than a drench- 
ing.” 

“I bave forgotten nothing,’’ he answered 
gravely. 

“Noteven the way to your dressing. 
room ?’’ she said archly, turning round. 

“Not even the way to my dressing- 
room,’’ replied Mr. Lancaster. 

‘*] daresay the gas isn’t lighted though.” 

She led the way, and they entered the 
room together. 

The door between it and her room was 
open, and he looked in—he did more—he 
advanced a ‘ew paces and stood in the 
doorway. Pecould not have crossed the 
threshold had it been his most earnest de- 
sire. 

He devoured every object, a thousand 
memories crowding to his weary brain, but 
his face did not change, and his wile 
watched him closely all the while. Sbe 
watched him as he glanced at the two easy 
chairs—one at each side of the blazing fire; 
how often they had occupied them in the 
bappy past ! 

Only then, to be sure, they had been 
drawn close, side by side, and they bad 
proved the failibility of the rule that "two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time, She watched him as his 
eyes turned to the duchesse toilet-table, 
with its large centre glass—in front of 
which he had often made her stand— whilst 
he bade her mark what a handsome couple 
they made. 

He drew a sharp breath, and a spasm 
shot across his face, leaving it a shade or 
two whiter. He g anced up—his wife was 
looking at him in breathless stillness; she 
turned quickly and left the room. 

He found his way down about ten mi- 
nutes afterwards—Mrs, Lancaster took a 
little longer. 

There was a soft dewiness about his eyes 
as she came and stood beside him. Hus- 
band’s and wife’s hands met in a quick, 
ciose grip, and a teeling ot infinite love 
came nestling round his heart. 

“Tom,” she began, wistfully. 

‘Yes, Cecile 7’’—questioningly. 

There was no time for another word, the 
door-handle was siowly moving round. 

‘‘]’s my sheep-dog— Miss Meoson,”’ she | 
whispered, her b eath coming and going, 
fora sudden, puzziesome question had 





arisen in her mind. She had forgotten all 
about Miss Meeson; to tell the truth, she | 
had not taken her into account at all. | 
W hat was she to do and say? 

Introduce Tom, as this afternoon's han- 
som cab-driver, and nothing elwue? ‘(iood- 
ness! no, it would not be possible, Intro- 
duce bito as a triend only? 

Yos, but whatifthere were to come a 


would look. | 
But, introduce Tom as her husband! (a 

quick throb at her heart) what if he insist 

ed in their remaining only friends ? What 


| if he should reject the projected forgive- 


nicely. She’s giving him her wine—there’s | 


no accounting for tastes,” 

Quoth her friend, ‘‘There’s every ac- 
counting for them, when its a tawny 
moustache.”’ 

Abouta quarterof an hour later the 
hansom drew up in Norfolk street. 

Mrs. Laocaster got out and wa!ked 
slowly up the steps; before ringing, she 
turned round. A little ragamuflfin was 
inspecting her. 

“Would you like a sixpence?”’ she 
asked him gravely. 

A superfiuous question, to which he re- 
plied, with the knowledge of past experi- 
6nce to guide him, and a wisdom beyond 
his nine winters: 

“Sixpences were not to be ’ad for noth- 
m,","" 


you needn’t be afraid,’’ she a 


rashly guaranteeing the beast’s peaceful 


nature, ‘and you shall have sixpence ’ 


| 


| partnership.” 


ness? 

Whatif he should exciaim—‘'Pardon 
me, | was her husband at one time, but 
Mrs. Lancaster decided to dissolve the 
What agony and hurillia- 


tion. 
The door opened, and the dear humble 


/old sheep-dog entered—far too meek of 


aspect to cow any ravening wolf, except 

by her old-fashioned stately sweetness, 
“Miss Meeson,’”’ said Mrs, Lancaster, 
faltering, ‘‘Miss Meeson, dear, we have a 
guest at dinner to ngbt; let me introduce 
Tom—my Tom! The man who was 6ver, 
and ever will be, the dearest and best of 
men. There—there was a slight misunder 
standing, almost all my fault, but we have 
, jn a ' 


found, he and mée—that 4 
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fulness of her love, as to hide that awful | 


cabman's badge, which biazed hugely on 
hie breast. Then she laughed—a queer 
little laugh, that had a glimpse of tears in 
it not 80 very far off. 

Miss Moeson held out her hand with a 
much pugsied air, but Mr. Lancaster saw 
neither that, nor the look. His eyes were 
moistened with unshed tears, and his 
wife's head, when he glanced down, seemed 
to be some blurred masse of golden brown 
on his shoulder, and the lights seemed 
suddenly to have got misty and to flicker 
up and down. 

“I left my spectacies in the other room,” 
said Miss Meeson, softiy, though she was 
peering through them as she spoke, 

I think that there was something very 
like a look of rapture on both bhusband’s 
and wife's faces. 

“You have forgotten to pay me my 
fare,’ he sadefiera bit “Do you chisel 
all your cabbies out of their fares, dear ?”’ 

She laughed up in his face with a mur- 
mur of womanly tenderness, ‘‘Well, your 
real fare is two shillings, but I will give 
you a ‘golden crown.’”’ 

Nhe raised her face as she spoke. No 
need to explain the meaning of the words 
to one who loved her as did this strange 
cabman. He took the “yolden crown” be 
tween both his hands and kissed her fair 
forehead tenderly. 

Husband and wife were re-united, never 
to part again. It was not until their 
mutual tears of joy had ceased that the 
little urchin in the street was reinem bered, 
He, and another little imp were found 
taking it in turns to watch tho horse, 

“That boy’s another Casabianca !’’ 
Cecile, indignant with herself. 

‘So he is, dear—only we won't give him 
such a blowing up, remarked her hus- 
band. 


cried 


Mr. and Mra, Lancaster are an absurdly 
happy couple. They have just gone on 
their second honeymoon, 

He has @ most exalted opinion of his 
wife’s virtues, a sentiinent that is only to 
be balanced by her stupendous blindness 
to all his faults. 

She was rapturizing over hiin the other 
day, in Brussels, to a newly ploked-up 
friend, 

“Do you know,’ said her listener, ‘to 
hear you talk, one could almost fancy 
that you had come across your husband Ip 
heaven !" 

“Nothing of the kind, my dear,’ an- 
awered Mra. Lancaster, “I met Tom ina 
far more @arth!y place, I picked him up 


in a bansom cab !”’ 
Ss © ee 


Woman's Panr.—When it is necessary 
to practice economy in the familly, on 
whose shoulders does the burden of sell- 
sacrifice fall? Isitthe man or woman of 
the household ? 

Take, for instance, the family of the 
average salaried clerk. There is enough 
to supply the necersarios of life, and it 
notning is put by for the proverbal “rainy 
day,’ suflicient for many of the luxuries; 
butif there are a few dollars deposited 
now and then there must be economy 
s0m10 Ww here, 

Does the head of the house go without 
his tobacco or social glass ? Does he forego | 
his piivate suppers with # few choice | 


| friends, or the loxury of a little excursion 


to some baseball or football uateh 7 

Does heever lie awake till midnight 
planuing to make his last winter's over- 
coat do service another season by aid of 
mending, pressing, aud sponging at the 
hands of some cheap tatlor ? 

Does be ever sit and turn his old hat 
ruefully abouton his hand while # wor- 
ried frown contracts his forehead, won- 
déring if it will not do a little longer with 
the addition of # new band? 

loos he ever slay away from church be- 
cause his boots are loo shabby to be pre- | 
sontabie, and he imust wail a few weeks | 
for new ones Or 6ise draw from the little | 
horde put by? 

Nw, this is the woman's part. It has 
been truly said thatit is not what @ man 
earns, but itis what his wile saves that 
builds up his fortune ? 

Ot course there are the exceptions but as 
we all learned long ago, these only prove 


the rule, 
ee 


THERE aré@ children of pecullar lew pera- 
ments whose whole lives are rendered a 
burden to them by the fact that the per 
sons B64 Over Lhe:o, Giller parents, guar 
dians, or teachers, are destitute of syin 
pathy for them, aud t otthink it worth 
Ww & t ry what a siiwa ¢ pian of 
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At Home and Abroad. 


Out West they have observation parties, 
The guests are marched in single fle 
around a table covered with misceilaneous 
objects. Noone is allowed to stop or 
handle anything. They then make liiats 
from memory of theartieles, and the perty 
who makes the most complete list takes 
the prise, 

A potato grown at Ft. Kent, Me., ie the 
greatest curiosity ever raised there, It re 
sembles a mud turtie, the animal seem 
ingly lying stretched out over a fair-eized 
potato, hulding under each arm a pertect 
potato, while the tall of the turtie is curied 
down over the potato on which he ia re- 
clining. An animal face and paws, with 
well defined claws, completes the freak of 
nature, 

A novel scheme tor saving his cattle 
from the droves of coyotes that infest the 
region has been hit upon by a rancher of 
Glen Kock, Wash, He has placed bells on 
the necks of a great number of cattle in 
his herds, and the result has been to scare 
the coyotes away. In the two months 
since he belled his herds he has not 
lost an animal, while previously bis loss 
averaged at least one steer a day. 

In the year 1834, 61 yearsago last spring, 
Oaptain A. 8. Allen, then a boy on his fath- 
or’s farm, near Zobulon, Ga., struck a mal- 
berry sproutin the ground. At the time 
the sprout was not larger thar a lead pen- 
cll, and had been used by a boy as an ox 
‘“wad.’’ To-day itis a tree almost 19 fset 
in clroumference at a distance of two feet 
from the ground, and is said to be the 
largest mulberry tree in Georgia, 

The privilege of carrying the zachetti to 
new cardinals is reserved exclusively for 
members of the Noble Guard, The mem- 
ber of that body guard who has been de 
puted to perform this service for Monsig- 
nor Satolli is the Marquis Sacripanti, who 
is of an ancient and aristocratic Roman 
family. Admission to the Noble Guard is 
limited to scions of the Roman aristocracy 
who can show at least sixteen quarterings 
on their coat of arma. 

On leaving Copenhagen for St. Peters- 
burg the dowager Czaritea gave her father, 
King Christian, a diamond ring which was 
worn by Alexander IJ. when be was eanas- 
sinated. The ring wason the little finger 
of the right hand, which remained intact 
when the arm and the other fingers were 
shattered by the bomb. Asthe Czar was 
dying he gave the ring to his son, and on 
his deathbed Alexander III. gave the ring 
tohis wife. She probably thinks that it 
has been connected with too many mis- 
fortunes of the Komanofis, 

Baron Rothschild one day entered an old 
curtosity shop to buy some paintings. The 
dealer brought out his rare old pictures, 
dusted them, and set them in the beat 
light. “Look at this Kembrandt; quite 
authentic, M, le Baron.” “Authentic, you 
say ? You have got there a Raphael of the 
firat style, whichis a yood deal more 
authbentic.”” “Oh,! ob!’ said the dealer; 
‘why, you are # copnolsseur, M. le 
Baron.”’ “1?” opserved Rothschild, with 
wn tivh; ‘it | had gove into the old 
curtosity business, I should have a for- 


tune,’”’ 





A yrominent family residing In the 
buricess part of Wayneport, Monroe 
county, Pa., porsesses a dog which, hav- 
ing reached old age, they decided to put 


an end to, They procured # quantity of 


| chloroform, and the wite procesded to ad- 


minister it. The handkerchief saturated 
with the fluid was held to (or near) the 
dog's nostrils, but the epplicant, watching 


| closely to hear the dog draw his leat 


breath, inhaled the chloroform in mach 
larger (uantitios than the dog, and prompt 
ly wentoff into anap,which was awakened 
by tne dog’al.vely voice, The dog stil 
lives, and thé family have decided to let 
hirn die a natural death, 
—_ 2 <—_-__ - 

Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


1s mercury w 


the sense of 
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THE WATER-NIXIE’S PARTY. 





HY M BR 





Eve, and afler much begging for a 
fairy tale, mother consented and 
maid: 

It was entirely due to the Water-Wag- 
tall, in the first instance, that Connie went 
to the Nixio’s party. It was such a very 
hot day—the hottest day of all the sum 
mer, she was sure, She had been picking 
dog-daisien all the afternoon, until she 
thought if she picked any more there 
wonld really be no Jugs and basins left for 
anything else, before all the daisies were 
properly supplied. So she sat down to 
reat under the ahade of the great elim trees 
by the stream, with heaps of daisies all 
round her, and lazily pretending she kept 
ashop. The daisies were fairies’ hats to 
sell. 

“Bat 1 won’t break any off their stalks 
untila fairy comes to buy one,” she said 
to herself, “or they will fade and look 
shabby.” And she watched a kingfisher 
flashing with blineand green wings on tho 
other side of the stream. Then the Water. 
Wagtail came. He hopped about, flicking 
his long, slender tail, closer and closer to 
Connie's feet. 

“Ian’t it hot, dear Wagtail?’’ said Con- 
nie, “Don't you feel very tired?” 

“Dear me, no— certainly not,”’ anawored 
Wagtall, ‘“‘Whatever could anyone want 
better than this lovely day? Some people 
are never sattsfied,’’ 

“Oh you, dear Wagtall, it is a lovely day, 
and I like it everso much. But I am so 
hot and tired.”’ 

“Really 7? said he, ‘Now, if you were 
a fish you might go under water, But as 
you can't do that, why don't you go and 
aeo the Water-Nixie? Nhe lives under the 
fall, where the river begins, It’s coo! 
enough there.”’ 

“On! cried Connie, springing to her 
feet; “that would be nice, dear Wagtail! 
Do come and show me the way.” 

“Well, | can’t do that,’’ he said medita 
tively; “I bave not had any dinner yet 
My children have such healthy appetites, 
I have hed to give them alll have found. 
But Il will introduce you to a friend of 
mine, he will take you to the Water- 
Nixie’s, You could not get there alone, 
because the fall, where she lives, is in the 
middle of the river, Make haste —I must 
really got some dinner before | go home 
again.’ 

He flew on, and Connie followed eagerly, 
antl they reached the swans drowsily 
floating among the yellow |'lies, lower 
down the atreain. 


|e were telling stories Christmas 


THE SATURDAY 


rightly that it might be a door. She pusbed 
with all ber strength, and gradually it 


e | gave way, and then—shbe found herself in 


the moat beantiful room she had ever seen 
| in her life, 


The ceiling was ore smooth sheet of | 


_ moving water—Connie knew it must be 
“the bottom of the river—and through it 
came the same soft green light as that an- 
der the waterfall. The walls were covered 
with green mosses and trailing water- 
weeds, with bits of brown rock showing 
here and there. 

Great creamy water-lilies with their 
golden centres, wound their long stalks 
about the sandy floor and up the table legs, 
and some grew in masses like #0 many 
twisted snakes, straight up and dis- 
appeared into the water-ceiling above, 
where sliver fishes darted to and fro, and 
big trout came swimming by and stopped 
to look down into the Water-Nixie’s din- 
ing-room at Connie, as she stood there 
looking in. 

The table down the centre xf the long 
room was covered witha silver cloth, 
made of fishes’ scales, andon it were 
placed many dishes and plates, dainty 
pink and mother of-pearl and purple like 
the muassel-shells, Ivory knives and forks 
and spoons were there, and quantities of 
cool fruita and jellies, and sweets—so many 
that Connie thought with dismay, “I am 
sure they must be going to give a party; | 
ought not to bave come to-day.”’ 

But there was no time to escape, for now 
a fringe of falling water weeds was pushed 
aside by someone entering the opposite 
end ofthe room. And there could be no 
mistake about its being the Water-Nixie 
herself, 

Her long hair floated about her likea 
golden mist; her eyes were as blue as the 
sky, and ber lips like the red coral. 

She saw Connie, and stopped in sur- 
prise. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, ‘it’s Connie 
from the thatched cottage down by the 
cornfields !’’ 

Connie was delighted. To think of the 
Water-Nixie knowing her by sight! She 
had never expected that. And her confi- 
dence came back. 

“lam sosorry to have called to-day,”’ 
she said; ‘I see you are having a party. I 
did not know.”’ 

“Not at all,’’ said the Water-Nixie 
politely. ‘I am very pleased to see you. 
It is my birthday. You can help me to 
receive my guests, and be sure you drive 
away those rude gudgeon and carp, who 
always come and stare and make remarks 
when I have company. I shall show the 
fishermen where they live, you can tell 
them, if they do not behave themselves 
to-day.”’ 

So Connie set to work to help to arrange 
the table; and they were no sooner ready 
than the guests began to arrive. 





The Wagtail explained to Father Swan 
that Connie wanted to go to the Water | 
Nixie’s house, but could not get there | 
alone because she could not swim. He | 
was in a very good temper just then, 
which was fortunate: sometimes he was | 
very quarrelsome and peckod Mrs, Swan. | 
But now he ruffled up all bis white fea- 
thers, made Conule a polite bow, and said | 
he would be delighted to carry her. She 
seated herself on his back, Kipsed her hand | 
to the Water-Wagtail, and off they started. 
The cool water rippied over her feet asshe | 
mat, and Connie forgot everything in the 
pleasant experience of this new way of 
traveling. 

Soon she heard, by the roar of the water- 
full, that they were getting near to the 
Nixie'’s bouse, ard presently its entrance 
came in sight as they turned a bend in the 
now broad water. It was protected from 
any unwelcome intruders by a barrier of 
Jeaping foam that danced with untiring 
energy in spite of the hot, sleepy day. 

The S san salied up to a long ledge of 
rock that rose outside and beyond the bar 
rier of foam, and told Connie to step on to 
it. She did so, and saw that the water 
rushing over the rocks above left a wide 
apace underneath, 

She walked along the narrow, wet ledge 
by the Swan's direction, right under the 
kreen mass of falling water, and saw a 
cave doorway, that seemed to lead into the 
bed of the river. 

Shecarefully began to descend the steep, 
Slippery steps, and soon even the pale 
mysterious light that caine through the 
waterfall failed, and it ras quite dark. 

But Connie was a brave child, and it 
never occurred to her to be frightened or 
turn back; and after a few wore steps she 


felt thatshe was on level ground again, 


when her outstretched hand came against 
something bard and the passage seemed t 
me toan abrupt end 
Phis was a surprise, but Connie guessed 


First came the Nixie: who lived near, 


| then those from other rivers and streams, 
| and then the Dryads from the woods; and 


s00n after them the chief guests were an- 
nounced, bya herald all in silver, who 
looked extremely like a salmon, and pro- 
claimed in a loud voice, “Their Royal 


Highnesses the Mermaids of the Atlan- | 


tie!’ and everyone pressed forward to 
#008, 
The Mermaids entered two by two, glid- 
ing along on their bended tails without 
any difficulty from want of legs; and all 
kissed the Water-Nixie, and spoke to her 
in sweet low voices that sounded some- 
thing like the little waves on a shingly 
beach and something like the murmuring 
of shells. 

And then began the giving of the pres 
ents, The Nixie had seated herself at the 
end of the room ona great raised seat of 
rock crystal—and first of all the other 
Nixies and the Dryads offered their gifts. 
They gave her diamonds more beautiful 
than the hard earth diamonds, all liquid 
and moving and sparkling, and pearls 
from the bottom of the sea, and coral neck- 
laces with golden boxes to keep them in; 
shimmering dresses trimmed with water- 


_ beads and spray, and lace made from 


spiders’ silk, and fans from the feathers of 
butterflies wings. 

Then in came the salmon herald again 
carrying a white velvet cushion, with tas. 
sels at the corners, gach made from a sin- 
gie pearl. 

It wasthe Mermaids’ gift, and to Con- 
nie’s great surprise, 816 saw on the cusb- 
ion only a nautilus shell, lovely with mov- 
ing colors, but still only a shell. 

But the Nixie gave a little cry of plens- 
ure when she saw it, and took itio her 
hands as the herald bowed before her. 
She placed it on the ground and said one 
magic word, and then the shell grew 

arger and larger, a snow-white sail up- 
furled, and there was the most beautiful of 


EVENING POST. 





ueen herself. 


fit for the Ocean Q 
miry Seam, : nautilus 


| Mair weather always surrounds & 
| boat: it will carry its owner over the sea 
| wherever she wishes, and shrink again to 
| {ts usual small size at command. 


| things they had brought her; and then the 
foast began. At the same moment the 
water-music sounded. 

No musicians could be seen, but never 
was heard such music as this that the 
Water Npirits played at the Nixie’s birtb- 
day party, and ever afterwards Connie 
heard a few bars of the tunes in every 
running brook, and each sea-wave as it 
broke on the shore; and she wondered 
how it happened tbat the people who never 
meet a fairy never beer the water music 
either, however clear it is. 

After the dinner—which took some time, 
because everyone laughed and talked #0 
much, and all bad to drink the Water- 
Nixie’s health—in came the dancers in 
troops. First the frogs—great ones they 
were, as big as school-boys, in spotted 
cuate of green and gold; next the dragon 
flies, gorgeous in their best summer 
dreases, with wings rustling and gleaming 
jast like bits of frozen rainbow; then 
the water beeties in biack shining coats, 
with fringes of orange or scarlet; and lastly 
the fishes in companies. 

Wonderful were the dances performed 
to the water. music, and long were the re 
vels kept up;and never once did Connie 
remember the Nixie’s instructions about 
the vulgar carp and gudgeon until it was 
all over and the last of the guests was say- 
ing good-bye, 

Then she looked upin some consterna- 
tion, and, sure enough, there they were! 
—dczens of them, laughing and nudging 
each othey, and peeping through the 
ceiling! Shéeclimbed easily enough up 
the rough, rocky wall. 

“Go away; you rude things! How dare 
you? Don’t you know it’s very ill-man- 
nered to come when you were not in- 
vited ?”’ she cried. 

“Oh, indeed !’’ jeered the largest of the 
carp. ‘Who invited you, I shouid like to 
know ?” 

Connie felt herself blushing. She did 
not see her way to any answer to that, so 
she retorted: ‘Anyhow, the Lady Nixie 
will tell the fishermen where you live— 
she said s0.’’ 

‘“‘Who cares?” said thecarp. But they 
all turned very pale, and by the time Con- 
nie reached the floor again they all had 
gone away, and the Water- Nixie was there 
alone, looking over her presents one by 
one. 

“Dear Lady Nixie, I am afraid it’s very 
late,’’? said Connie. ‘It must be past tea- 
time, and mother. will wonder what has 
become of me!”’ 

The Water-Nix'e took Connie’s hand 
and led her through the opening covered 
by the ribbon curtain. She had notime 
to see what was there, for the Nixie 
pressed her hands over Connie’s face and 
kissed ber on the forehead. 

. + . * . ia 
| And when the Nixie took her hands 
away, and Connie opened her eyes, she 
was sitting under the elm tree by the 
stream. All the daisies were gone. 

“How mean of those fairies !’’ said Con- 
nie, as she got up and hurried off. “They 
knew | had gone to the Water-Nixie’s 
party, and they most have come and 


stolen all the hats while I was away !’’ 
—_—_—_ SS 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. — That house 
| will be kept in turmoil where there is no 
tolerance of each other’s errors, no lenity 
shown to failings, no meek submission to 
injuries, no soft answers to turn away 
wrath. 

If you iay a single stick of wood upon 
the andironsand apply tire to it, it will go 
out; put on another stick, and they burn; 
add half a dozen, and you will bave a 
grand conflagration. 

There are otber fires subject to the same 
conditions. If one member of a family 
gots into a pession, and is let alone, he will 
cool down, and possibly get ashamed, and 
| repent. 

But oppose temper to temper; pile on the 
' fuel; draw otbers into the scrape, and let 
one barsh word be followed by another, 
and there will soon be « blaz9 whicn will 
enwrap them all in its lurid splendors, 
ae 
THE best thing to resort to, when evil 
comes upon ua, is not lamentation, but ac- 
tion; we should not sit and sutfer, but rise 
and seek the remedy. 








Iy the bair is falling out, or turning 
gray, requiring a stimulant with nourish 
ing and coloring food, Halil’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer is just the specific. 


And now the Nixie made a pretty speech, | 
| and thanked a'! her visitors for the lovely | 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGaA, 





A bird hospital has been estab}; 
in Chicago. _ —_ 


Tailors in Spain earn $4.90 a Week, in 
Italy $4, in England $7.40. 


The British postal telegraph is run at 
an annual net loss of $13,000,000. 


President Jackson was always aggres- 
sive, uncompromising, serious, 


Emperor William consumes an extra- 
ordinary number of cigarettes daily, 


‘Perforated bed clothing” is now re- 
commended as 4 specific against rheumatism. 


The Police Board of Je:sey Ciiy is re- 
tiring patrolmen, because they are getting 
“too fat.” 


When a man has money to burn it 
isn't very difficult to kindle a flame in the 
feminine heart, . 


The Mendicity Society of London has 
made a collection of the “fake” devices em- 
ploy ed by beggars. 


There are more than seventy halis in 
Paris devoted to fencing, each presided over 
by a fencing master more or less famous. 


Siberian peasants clean, stretch and 
dry the skin of the turbot for leather bags 
and as a substitute for glass window panes, 


Philadelp! ia has one saloon to every 
S41 inhabitants, Boston one to every 500, Chi- 
cago one to 242 and Dayton one to every 172. 


Mrs. Burt Johnson, of Franklin, Ind., 
a white woman, is now 14 years old, has been 
married two years, and has a healthy daugh- 
ter. 


Christmas Day was once called ino 
France the “day of new clothes.” It was the 
custom to give Court officials new cloaks on 
that day. 


Hereafter telephone charges in France 
ure to be 5 cents for three minutes within a 
radius of 15 miles, Talk must be cheap in 
that country. 


What is probably the longest stretch 
of unsupported telephone wire is that which 
crosses Wallenstadt Luke, in Switzerland, a 
distance of a mile and a half. 


The Fifty-eighth Infantry Regiment 
ofthe German army has had but two band- 
masters in 100 yours. The present one, Gold 
schinidt, has held the position since 1857, 


In Bulgaria the proprietor of a medi- 
cine who announces it as certain to curea 
specified disease is liable to be imprisoned if 
the drug fails to accomplish what he prom- 
ised. 


The best burglar-proof safes are made 
of alternate layers of hard and soft metal, 
which aie welded together. This combina- 
tion will not yield to either drill or sledge- 
hammer. 


At the Metropolitan Museum— Under- 
hill, a crusty old bachelor: ‘There, that's 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom. She never 
got married.” Artful widow: “No; but this is 
King 3olomon, the wisest an that ever lived. 
He married « thousand times,” 


Roumania is the higbest taxed country 
nithe world. Every bottle of foreign wine has 





to pay a shilling duty. A case of whisky went 
from the Army sand Navy Stores the other 
day. The transport tax stamps and other 
duties amounted to more than the price of 
the whisky. 

A phenomenon in the recent severe 
drought in Maine, which caused wells never 
before known to tail to dry up completely, 
was thata reputed bottomless pond, at Fort 


| Fairfield, was 18 inches higher at the severest 
| period of the drought than it had ever before 


been known to be, 


There is great excitement at Rey- 
noldsburg, Ohio, over the discovery in the 
craws of ducks brought to market from a 
neighboring farm of flue gold nuggets. It is 
supposed that the ducks scooped them up in 
the bottom of « small stream near by. The 
people are doing placer mining there in a 
sinall way now, but so far without success, 


M. Wilson, conductor ou the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St Paul Road, was hurt ina 
pecullar manner. He hada long, sharp lead 
pencil in his band and got off with it at Hort- 
con to get orders, Running along he collided 
with a boy on the platform with such force as 
to force the pencil through his clothing and 
into his stomach. A bad wound was inflicted, 
und itis feared thatthe internal injury may 
result seriously. 


There is no building material so dur- 
able as well-made bricks. In the British Mu- 
seum are bricks taken from the buildings in 
Nineveh and Babylon which show no sign of 
decay or disintegration, although theancients 
did not burn or bake them, but dried them in 
the sun, The baths of Caracalla and of Titus, 
in Rome, and the Therme# of Diocletian, have 
endured the ravages of time far better than 
the stone of the Colisseum. 


The latest story of a wondrous gold 
find in Alaska Is of a lake whose bed is liter- 
ally paved deep with gold dust. The lake is 
1000 yards long, 400 yards wide and 150 feet 
deep. It is fed by water from a glacier, and 


its only outlet isa little stream two feet deep, 
but of incredible swiftness The assay of the 
sand w a Sé aptain brought to Seattle 

tly showed $ to $10 a cubic yard, and on 
this basis 4 man could alone take out $10,000 a 


year 
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THE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL. 


BY J. FP. R 
Every household has its angel 
Hovering watchful round the hearth, 
Guiding through the parent's teaching, 
Smiling ’mid the children’s mirth; 
Whispering to the baby sleeping, 
Singing with the cradle song; 
Near misfortune kindly keeping, 
Chiding when regret is wrong. 


Every household has its angel 
In the sweet and gentle wife, 
Shedding dews of love around her, 
Beaming like a star of life; 
Patient in her heart's distresses, 
Loving in afMfiiction’s hours, 
Constant in her sorest trials, 
Blessing home with love's fair flowers. 


—————— 


OF THE FESTIVAL. 








It may be said, in speaking of Christ- 
mas as an institution, the Romans were 
wont at this time of the year to indulge 
in the Saturnalia, when they disguised 
themselves in a curi-us fashion and 
a.uued themolvs with the mishaps 
produced by mistaken identity. This 
custom crept into the ceremonies of the 
Primitive Church, and, though it was 
forbidden by the Fathers, continued to 
hold its place for several centuries. 
Men and women changed their habili- 
ments, and, so disguised, wandered into 
their neighbors’ houses, making right 
merry cheer while the Christmas 
lasted. 

Ata later period they assumed gro- 
tesque characters, and enacted a species 
of play or ‘‘pageant”’’ of a bombastic or 
satirical nature. Sometimes these mum- 
meries were splendidly got up. The 
director, or Lord of Misruie, who super- 
intended the pageant, and whose de- 
crees were as irrevocable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, would assume 
a title, such as Prince of No-Man’s- 
Land, and would confer upon his nobles 
the dignities of Marquis ot Islington, 
Earl of Bloomsbury, Lord of St. Giles, 
etc. His attendants would be Sir John 
Barleycorn, Sir Loin, Mince-pie, P.um- 
Pudding, bold knights and squires, 
dragons, hobby-horses and clowps. The 
richest dresses adorned their persons, 

In the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth these pageants were highly 
popular; but they declined under their 
successors, and were almost totally 
crushed by an ordinance of Parliament 
in 1652. 

The origin of carols is somewhat curi- 
ous. The word is derived from the 
Italian ‘‘carola,’’ a song of joy, and 
was in the first instance employed to 
designate a song sung as an accompani- 
ment to dancing. Christmas carols were 
early introduced into the Christian 
Church. 

According to Tertullian, it was cus- 
tomary for them at their feasts to place 
in the middle such as could sing, and 
call upon them to praise God in a hymn, 
either out of the Scriptures or of their 
ewn composition. Religious songs or 
ballads are still sung in many parts of 
England, and especially in the streets of 
the great towns. 

As to the name Yule, or yuletide,often 
used as a synonym for the time, it seems 
to have been a festival among the Ro- 
mans, Saxons, and Goths, in commemo- 
ration of the winter solstice, and the 
lengthening of the days, and was after- 
wards kept up by the Christians. 

The decking of churches and houses 


nights that loyal lieges might slumber 
in peace,”’ 

Our own celebration of the day is 
much like that of England and Ger- 
many, butin France, when Christmas 
draws near, every family in easy cir- 
cumstances sends for a cask of wine, 
and lays in a stock of southern fruits, 
which, as they arrive, may be seen on 
the quay in large quantities. In the 
flower market, orange branches with 
fruit or blossoms in tubs; aleo all kinds 
of toys for children, and laurel-trees, 
hung with various kinds of southern 
fruits, rose-trees in beautiful pots, and 
many Other tasteful things of the same 
kiud, are set out for sale. 

The Christmas evening is devoted to 
universal joy and festivity. All the 
booths, cellars, cafes, and hotels are 
illuminated, and even the table of the 
poor chestnut roaster has an additional 
lamp. The theatre give grand ballets, 
the gaming houses balls and suppers; 
and the streets are crowded during the 
whole night with people and bands of 
music, 

Toat which strangers most admire, 
and no provincial ever forgets, even 
when at the greatest distance from his 
country, is a sort of varied entertain- 
ment, at which the whole family is pres- 
ent. 

The relations, who have beén absent 
from each other, perhaps, during the 
whole year, are to meet on this evening; 
those who have been the greatest 
enemies pardon each other at Christ- 
mas; marriayes are fixed, married pairs 
who have been separated are at this 
time united, the shyest lover becomes 
eloquent, and the most coy fair one be- 
comes kind; every heart dilates with 
good-will, love, and tenderness on 
Christmas evening. 

TC a ee 

THE CHRISTMAS MARKETIN VIENNA. 
—The markets in Vienna are thronged 
on the eve of Christmas. The weather 
is usually excessively cold, and every- 
body is wrapped up like 80 many polar 
bears. The street hawkers do a lively 
trade, for the passers-by dare not tarry, 
while the various stalls are besieged by 
crowds of eager, joyous people who 
laugh twice for every word they utter, 
In the principal market many national- 
ities are represented—the Hungarians, 
the Bohemians and all the outlying 
nationalities that comprise the Austro- 
Hungarian nation. Christmas trees are 
in great demand, while toys, especially 
those that make a sound—for the Aus- 
trians love noise—are at a premium. 
Everybody considers it necessary to buy 
a chromo of the Emperor and Empress, 
also of the Crown Prince and his bride. 
To return from the market without these 


son as to the 
whom they represent. Soldiers always 
on the frosty air from all sides, 


not lay in ‘“‘big feeds.’? On the con- 
trary, she buys just what she wants and 
—no more. 
mos is indeed not only one of the sights 


of Vienna, but of the world. 
—— > << <a --—:—~—~— 


rains of (old. 








| 
j 


with laurel, box, holly, or ivy, appears | 


also to have been copied by the Chris- 
tians from their pagan ancestors. 

On this subject one writer says: ‘‘The 
pleasant custom of devorating our win- 
dows, mantelpieces, mirrors, etc., with 
the red berries and green leaves of the 
holly and the snowy beads of the mistle- 
toe may be traced to the Druidical prac- 
tice of adorning the houses with ever- 
greens, that the sylvan spirits might re 


pair to them, and remain unnipped wv 
frost and cold winds, ur a milder sea 
son had renewed the foliage of the 


darling abodes. The ‘waits’ were ori- 
ginally minstrels attached to the royal 
court who sounded the watch and 


paraded the streets during the winter ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Without the guiding power of reason 
there {s nota virtue which cannot be tmagined 
a vice. 

Recollect what disorder hasty or im- 
perious words from parents or teachers have 


have caused tn our thoughts. 


The infinitely greatest confessed good 


| ig neglected to satisfy the successive uneasi 
ness of our desires pursuing trifles, 
It is a vast hindrance to the enrich- 
ment of our understanding if we spend too 
oe? 
it is not perhaps much thought of, but 
it ia certainly a very important lesson to learn 


how to enjoy ordinary iife and to be able to 


being without the transport of 
s 


or gratification of some appetite 


relish you! 


gOme p 488100 








A man is like a razor, because you 
can't tell how sharp he can be until he is 


strapped. , 
The Princess of Wales bas bad printed | e?8tors Morrill, Palmer, Pugh, Mor- 
wan, Harris, Sherman and Gear are 62% years 


for private distribution some songs which she | (14 
has composed for the zither, : 


It is no wonder that girls are inter- 
ested in football, Diagrams of plays look for 
all the world like dress patterns. 


After a woman has been married to a 
man six months she begins to feel a romantic 
interest in the nan she didn't marry. 


The lady: ‘‘Is this novel a fit one for 
ny daughter to read?" The salesman: “l 
don't know. I'm not acquainted with your 
daughter." 

‘*‘Protessor,’’ said a graduate, trying 
to be pathetic at parting, “I am indebted to 
you for all I know.” “Pray do not mention 
such a trifle,” was the reply. 


In Sweden it is believed that, if a 
bride, during the marriage ceremony, can 
keep her right foot in advance of the bride- 
«room's, she is destined to secure future 
supremacy. 


When is a man more than rash ?— 
When he devours a rasher for his breakfast. 


Honor every man for what he is, We 


all might be a deal worse and not half ehufile 
the cards, 


The old custom of kissing the bride 


by the cMelating clergyman is said to be 
rapidly dying out, 


A private track is being built for the 


German Emperor, who has fallen a victim to 
the bicycle craze. 


The Sultan of Turkey is constantly 


attended by a eunuch, who will be beheaded 
if the Bultan should die of potson, 


Vakland, Cal., has permitted its oldest 
preacher, “Father” Lindsay, now in his 
elghty fifth year, to go to the almashouse, 


The King of Portugal is an enthu- 
silastic ornithologist, and possesses a fine col- 
lection of birds from all parts of the world. 


A Chicago hotel clerk seized th 

, ' va! ies a , e false 
Don’t say pitch darkness, said & | ecth of & guest who refused to pay his board 
Boston girl to her little brother. “Whatshall | pill, This ts making the penalty ft the crime 
i say, then?” asked the boy. “Say ‘bituminous | with a vengeance. 


obscurity,’ or something else elegant," replied . : es 
: In San Francisco a 17-year-old hus- 


the cultured young lady. . 
e099 ; mand recently obtained an absolute divorce 
“Sir !’? shouted the man who had been | fyom nis i6 yenr-old wife. He wan onstanen 


run over, “I want to tell you that you are DO | asa messenger boy 


gentleman—er—excuse ne, madam—tmies," as 
he found himself talking to a bloomertte, Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde, in actual 
life, mot in Kansas City the other day, The y 


“but, any how, I was right.” Dr. T. B,J 
west ; were Dr. T. B, Jokyll, of Wichitn, aud Mr. A, 
Bicycling bas risen to such favor at! lly de, of Nowbrook, 


Vassar this fall that the halls of the entire - 

lower floor of the main building are flanked Rev. I, M. Gibson, of Plattsburg, 

with bieycle racks. Most of the faculty, as | MO, says that the Lord's supper ought to be 

woll as the students, ride. A real meal and not a sham supper of crumbs 
of bread and drops of wine 


Miss Balfour, the sister of the leader : 
of the House of Commons, reads all the A man in Crawfordsville, Ind., is 
principal newspapers, daily and weekly, and charged with hugging # girl. He denies the 
maiks whatever she thinks will be of use to | S0fe linpeachinent and wants #000 damages 
her brother and his colleagues, from the circulator of the report, 


“How beautifully that woman sings!” | Mayor Sirony of New York, when 
suid one lady to another, who was in gorgeous | asked now he came to be cuiled Colonel 
attiie and blazing with diamonds, “Isshea | S6rong, replied that tin 1448 he commanded one 
mezzo-soprano?” “No, | guess not. 1 think Oeviston of & business men's parade, and he 
she i6 a Swede,” repited the other, Kot the title then, 


Augustus (to Jack): ‘‘Charminy girl, Some one asked Sir Walter Raleigh, 
that Miss Lucy, Jack.” Jack: “Think sot I of whom it was said he: “could toll terribly,” 
never could bear her, She always treats me | flow do you accomplish so much, and tn so 
as if 1 was an ass, you know.” Augustus: ‘in | "80rt @ time?’ “When I have anything to 
deed! 1 didn’t know she knew you," do,” he replied, “I yo and do it,” 


Mrs. Green: ‘*Does your baby recog-| “eorge M. Du Maurier’s friends never 
nize you when speak to himnof* Trilby.” He bas grown so 
away s0 much, you know.” Mr. Black: “Know | “C8ly of the book and the heroine that made 
ine? TL should say 80. He always begine to | !') finous as & nOvellet that he never speaks 


cry the moment I yet Inside the door.” of Its creation, and objects to all reference to 
the same, 


you come home? You are 


Hoax: ‘*Mrs. Soshulwirl gave a little 
german last night. She's been giving one 
nearly every week this season.” Jona: “That's boys stoning a pigeon fastened by the leg. 
nothing. 1 know a woman who holds one | Kgtricating 1¢ with much trouble, he put it 
every night.” “Who's thatt’ “Mrs. Winkel. | W@derly lato his bosom, The next day he re- 
meyer; she has @ new baby.” marked that it made «a much nicer pie than he 


ea peciued, 
“Is nol woman equal to man 7’? asked | Nig i 
a female lecturer on “Woman's Kights, A Japanese minister is reported to 
to which a man tn the audience diMdently have said to a foreign representative contend. 
replied: “I beg your pardon, madam, but it Ing for the right of missionaries to teach, 
would depend on who the woran was and “Well, they may teach, but we will exercise 





A kind gentleman prevented some 








pictures would be as disloyal to the sea- | 


illustrious personages | 
| for ladies ‘to dress high priced dolis,” and 


sell well, while drums and trumpets ring | 


The | 


: , , | shrough the malls with great success, 
Austrian housewife is frugal, and does | S 


The Grand market at Christ- | 


| claimed boxes, The box 
| handed over tothe Judicial authorities 


who the man was, you know!" our right to cut Off the beads of ali Japanese 


: who listen to them." 
In a cemetery in France one reads: 

“Here lies Gabrielle, my adored wife. She 

wasanange!. Mevershail | be consoled for 

her loss.” On the same stone isthe following 

inscription: “Here lies Henrietta, my second 

wife. She was also an angel,” 


A new English swindle is to advertise 


A wagyish speculator, one of a numer- 
ous family In the worid, recently said, “Five 
years #yo | was not worth # penny inthe 
world; now see where I am through my own 
| exertional ' “Why 
a thousand pounds in debe.’ 


“Well, where are yout” 


Lord Lonsdale recently bad occasion 
to telegraph to the Emperor of Germany and 
the message was directed to “Its lmpertal 
Mpjesty the Emperor of Germany, Potedam.” 
lialf an hour later the tnessage was returned 
| marked, “InsuMctontly addressed.” 


farmer, finding a dozen idlers 
stretched Out on the ground, offered a shilling 
to the inzieat one of the lot. Eleven jumped 
up, Clalmiing the reward, each waserting tiime- 
neif tobe the ingiest one, The shilling, how- 
ever, Waa yiven tothe twelfth, who had sloth 
fully kept tila posttion 


According to @ report just issued by 


then on the promise of goue pay to extract a 
deposit as A gurantee that the high priced 
dolis will be returned, It has been worked 


On proceeding to the public depot in 
Brusseis for the sale of unclaimed luggage | A 
and parcels, the receiver of public property 
discovered the skeletons of a woman and of 
aw cblid about | year old tn one of the un 
Wie lintiediately 


Poetical Jones says: ‘*The profusion 
color of her hair would lead one to look upon 
it as though 18 wasepun by the nimble fingers | the Vatisian police there have been 1340 peo 
of the easy hours as they glide through bright vie WhO have totally disappeared in the 
June days, whose sunny tays Of light had Freneh metropclts tu the past twelve months, 
peen caught in the meshes and were content The authorities have found tt impossible to 


to go no further.” Sotth expresses the same Obtain any Clue Whatsoever to this great num- 
thing by saying: “Hor hatr was nwiully ber of taissing mien, women and children. 
red, A peculiar incident occurred in New 
. 2 ae } » 
Groom: ** Well, my dear, the wed- york Sunday last. While « policeman of that 


ding-tour ts finished, and here we are in our cily was tiying to see what was voing on im a 


new home.’ Bride: “but, George, the ser suspected Moon ed bis bands; he no 
vant girl who wae to be here has uotatiived.’: theed a sluk tf tise a te om of the saloon, 
“TL see. It's too late to hunt up another to nd wii et ead thie fu et le we sur 
day I suppose you Can yet supper, can't prised to find thathe was washing his hands 
you? “Of courrse G@o out and tu ROU eer 1 hie ke ‘ r S n was, of 
steak, not too rare, with tmushs bs 
Fre potatoes and toed cake 1 «# 
. | I Hi " w where 
t os 
4 af € 
’ ' 
1d 
“i m arks f Pe ‘ . wliy dos you 
f ‘ 4 t " ‘ \ ‘ : I 
Ada ‘ s giandecn of ¢ irles Francis " site ‘ «and # told ine 4a pack of 
vreat grandsen of the great John Quiney and lee Husband ludeed What did she tell 
4 great gieatyrn deon of the original John yout Wife Sive told me I should get « 
Adame lies tt cestors were natior bh, bandsome, kK 1, attentive, and truthful 
stutesmen, und two ol them Presidente Lusvbend 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Itdoes not follow because people are 
just now particularly interested in Christ- 
mans and ail belonging to it, that they bave 
altogether lost sight of the fashions, which 
are atill worth at least a little attention. 

The very latest material for autumn and 
winter blouses is satin velvetor silk plush, 
printed tn Oriental designs, which havea 
richness and beauty unattainable in fou- 
lard or nun's veiling, 89 fashionable dur- 
ing the summer. Itis almost impossible 
to render by words to the mind what the 
eye discovers in this delightful new fab- 
ric, The Persian designs, where blue and 
gray predominate, are moat distingue, the 
pine being reproduced in every aiz9 and 
tone, Inoneof those designs where the 
pattern is picked out in crimeon, and one 
overlays the other, astripe of the cream 
ground, edged with a fretted biue line, is 
woat effective. In others the fan tail of 
the pescook is reproduced with ite own 
exquisite colorings, shaded with violet on 
eared ground with green tracerios, This 
inay sound gaudy, but it does not look so; 
On the contrary, such is the innate know!l- 
edge of the use and bappy blending of 
brilliant hues by the Orientals, that it is 
agreeabis, not startling, tothe eye. There 
is aeoftness, however, in the designs oar- 
ried out in different tones of the same col- 
or, such as pexcock-blue, eago green, and 
oven reds, into which smalgamating 
shades of blue and plumb are cleverly in- 
troduced, that one must admire even while 
wondering. 

A charming dinner dress had a skirt of 
rich cream satin chine with Pompedour 
bouquets all over, The bodice was bright 
rose colored velvet, made high, but open 
in front; a fichu of white obiffon, edged 
with lace, veiled the open front and ad- 
mirably softened the effect of the rone vel- 
vet, which would be trying to many com- 
plexions; the sleeves were full, and ended 
atthe elbow with lace. Both white silk 
and satin, with chine bouquets, are much 
in vogue, I| have seen them at several 
large houses, A lovely evening droes in 
thia style was velled with « plain skirt of 
white chiffon edged with lace; a lovely 
shade of pale biuish green satin headed 
the skirt as a band, and terminated with a 
huge bow; bows of the same on the shoul- 
ders of low bodice, A ball dress for a 
Grand Duchess was made of yellow satin, 
and veiled with yellow tulle striped with 
silver, and ruches of the same round the 
hem of the skirt. O.1 each side of the 
front, seeming to inark # tablier, were 
yellow roses atintervals united by bows 
of blue satin ribbon. The bodice was satin 
and tulle, the sleeves tulle, with a spray of 


THE SATURDAY EVE 














A more generally useful jacket was of turkey bas rough and reddish legs; a 


beige cloth, with handsome collars and 
revers of sable, and what made it par- 
ticularly charming was movable plastron 
of sable, with the head of the littieanimal 
finishing it off at the waist, thus in ordi 
nary westber the jacket could be worn to 


| show the dress bodice or chemisette, and 


when the cold set in the littlesable would 


| prove an admirable chest protector. 








| was intended to wear with a black velvet 


yellow roges and bow of blue ribbon care. | 


leasly piaced, 


A gorgeous tea gown was of mastio aatin, 


with Louis XVI. knots worked in silver 
spangies, seeming to retain groups of poa- 
oock feathers, embroidered in colored 
silks, It was made Princesse shape, and 
out out round 
guimpe of straw colored collie velvet, sur- 
rounded with folds of straw chiffon 
studded with steel beads. A wide guipure 
lace, also spangled with steel, falls round 
the bodice and over the sleeves which are 
fail and short, ending with rulllos of straw 
ebiffon. The front is ornamented with 
tufte «f yellow obrysantbomums. Green 
inoroceo shoes and yellow stockings were 
worn with it 

The latest meke of evening cloak recalls 
the domino style well pieated in the back, 
ao that the base is wide and ample. These 
pleats bave to be diminished and arranged 


the shoulders to show a 


in » most clever way on the lining that) 
supports them to prevent the back looking | 


clumsy. Immense bauging sleeves, wide 
enough to take in auy other kind of sleeve, 
add to the voluminous appearance of the 
garment An elegant one worn by a 
Marquise at the fetes given to the King of 
Portugal was of yellow lampas broche 
with silver, lined with carmine, and revers 
of the same fur, showing in front a iong 
white satin gilet covered with point d’An- 
gieterre. The same lace was quilted inside 


| ing water, and let it boil eight hours, tak. | 


the ermine lined sleeves, falling on the | 


arms in a most becoming way. 

Another stylish cloak js of pale pink 
satin brocaded with a light flowing pattern 
of convolvulus leaveein various artistic 
shades of green, and a few half-ripe wheat 
eara. This ie lined throughout witb pale 
apple-green satin; the shoulder cape was 
edged with frilled pink obiffon 


For general day wear cloth in all dark 
shades is immensely used; the skirts with 
godets are always lined with ailk. and not 
the ghost of .a frill is to be seen; if any or- 
nament is used it is put on flat, braiding, 


or spanugies in points or quilles. The grace- 
ful Princesse dresses are also much worn. 


' 


| 


Another, Inthe same shade of cloth, 
made for a grande dame, was lined 
throughout with sealskin, a sealskin coat 
that had grown old-fashioned being used 
for this purpose, 

As to the collet capes, they are equally 
in vogue, whether for general wear or for 
dressy occasions; in fact, they are ex- 
tremely convenient, for they are easily 
taken off and left in the carriage or hall 
when going to some at home or five-o’clock 
tea. A lovely one was made entirely of 
sabie, with high oollar. A more dreasy 
model was of crimson satin, lined with 
sable and orpamented outside with 
guipure round the collar and neck, and 
then a row of sable tails forming an upper 
cape round the shoulders. Another was 
of yreon velvet, three capes one over the 
other in. the coachman style, lined with 
silk, and a guipure collar, An elegant ove 
of black velvet, not long, had a row of 
cbinchilla going round the shoulders, 

As to bonnets, all the best-dressed wo- 
men wear quiet ones, rather of the toque 
forin, With a feather or aigrette standing 
up on one side, 

There are some wonderful constructions 
in the way of hats to be seen, but really 
elegant women never wear avything con- 
spicuous when walking or shopping. 

Buttons have cropped up again in great 
varioty, bul apparently more forornament 
than use, being placed in the oentre of 
bows, eto, Some are pretty, imitating 
sinall miniatures surrounded with paste 
diamonds; enamel, porcelain, and hand- 
S016 cut steel are’all to be seen; the usual 
size varies from the siaz9 of a quarter toa 
silver dollar, 

For outdoor garments there are the 
capes and jackets. Asan exampleof the 
latter style, | saw a most elegant one of 
black velvet, with basques. The fronts 
were open over a chinchilla waistcoat and 
high collar; or one side of the front false 
buttonholes were worked in steel, and on 
the other side handsome steel buttons 
were placed opposite, The imitation pock- 
ete in the basques and the revers of the 
sleeves were worked to match. The whole 
was lined with pale gray, aud, witha 
chinchilla mull, bad a stylish and dressy 
effect. It would go with any skirt, but 


one for some grand ceremony or Occasion. 





Odds and Ends. 


FACTSH ABOUT COOKING SUITED 
THE SKASON, 


A Fr KW TO 

Plum Pudding.—Put 10 ounces of flour 
into a large basin, with a tiny pinch of salt, 
and, having passed i pound suet througn 
the mincing machine, rub it with both 
hands into the flour until it is quite 
smooth, then add 10 ounces of fine bread- 
crumbs, mixing each thing well as you do 
it. Then add 1 pound of currants, naving 
been well washed, dried and picked (for 
there are stones among them), then add 
2 pounds ttoned raisins, then ', pound of 
brown sugar, 'y pound of candied peel and 
the peel of « lemon, grated, a small spoon- 
ful of spice; beat up eight eggs, and with 
a little milk, mix all together well with 
both hands,adding ba!fa tumbler or less of 
brandy. This should be mixed at night 
and left until the morning, with a cloth 
thrown over it. The next morning mix it 
up well with your band, and put itintoa 
tin form which should be well buttered; 
the tin should have a well fitting cover, 
which should be buttered also. Put the 
tin intoacloth, and tie it so well down 


young one smooth and black. Fresh killed 

the eyes are full and clear, and the feet 

moist. When ithas been kept too long, 

there is a greenish, discelored appearance 
about the belly and thighs. Geese: The 

bills and feet are red when old, yellow 

when young. Fresb killed, the feet are 
pliable; stiff when kept too long. Geese 
| are called green when only two or three 
| months old. 

Mincemeat Sandwich —Make & very 
light sponge cake cake mixture as for a 
jam sandwich, and put equal parts of it 
into three very shallow round tins of the 
size required. Bake the cakes to a delicate 
brown and turn them out carefully. Cook 
some very nice mincemeat by putting it in 
a closely covered jar, which must be placed 
in a saucepan of boiling water, and kept 
boiling for an hour, Just before using, 
mix with it a glass of some nice liquor. 
Place one of the cakes or a flat baking 
tin, spread it thickly with the mincemeat; 
pot another round upon it, then a thick 
layer of mincemeat, and cover this with 
the three rounds of cake, 

Christmas Cheesecakes.—One pint of 
curd, quarter pint of rich cream, juice and 
peel of one lemon, a salt spoonful of 
powdered cassis, a wineglass of cognac, 
sugar at discretion, and \'b. of nicely- 
flavored mincemeat made without meats 
loz. liquid fresh butter. Make the re- 
quisite quantity of curd with prepared 
rennet, on the bottles containing which 
are given full directions for the making of 
curd. Add the cream, the eggs well beaten 
and strained, the strained juice and grated 
peel of the lemon, the cassia, mincemeat, 
cognac, and, last of all, the sugar, as the 
quantity required will depend a little on 
the sweetness of the mincemeat, Line 
your pattypans with puff crust, fill them 
three parts full with the cheesecake mix- 
ture, and bake in a moderate oven, a de- 
licate trcwn. Directly your cheesecakes 
are taken from the oven, sprinkle them 
with tineély-powdered sugar; or, if to be 
eaten cold, as soon as they are cool enough 
cover them witb white sugar grains, which 
are made by crusbing loaf sugar roughly 
to about the size of grains of sago. 

Orange Omelet.—Three oranges, grated 
rind of one, two tablespoons sugar, half a 
saltspoon of salt, four eggs. Pare and 
slice two oranges and sprinkie with three 
tablespoons of sugar. Grate the rind of 
the other orange end squeeze out the juice 
Beat the yoiks of tue eggs until lemon 
colored and thick; add the rest of the 
sugar, the rind and the tablespoons of 
orange juice. Beat tbe white of the eggs 
unti) stiff, then cut and fold (do not 
stir) the rest of the mixture, Have the 
butter very hot in the cutlet pan, and pour 
in the omelet. As it begins to thickeu 
well, spread over the sliced oranges, pour 
the omelet over them from the sides of the 
pan, cover and finish cooking over the bot 
water pan. 

The oranges may be prepared and the 
eggs beaten beforehand, spreading a damp 
cloth over the bow]s containing the beaten 
eggs to keep them moist. Itis a point to 
be emphasized in the graceful and expedi- 
ticus use of the chafing dish, that the 
materials be measured and prepared as 
much as possible befureband. 

Vanilla Souftle.—Yolks of four eggs, 
whites of eight eggs, one heaping table- 
spoon butter, three tablesooons sugar, one 
teaspoon vanilla. Beat the yolks until 
light and thick; add sugar and vanilla, and 
then cut in the well- beaten whites (do not 
stir), Always cut and fold. Have the 
butter very hot in the chafing dish, put the 
mixture in by the tablespoon ful, cover and 
oook over hot water pan. It will take from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, 

Ducks with Turnips.—Lard a couple of 
ducks with thick bacon; well season. Lay 
them ina stewpan lined with rashers of 
bacon and beef; add to it an onion, a car- 
rot, a sliced lemon, a bunch of sweet herbs, 





that there sbould be no risk of the cover 
coming off; putit into a saucepan of boil- 
ing great care that the water never ceases | 
boiling. The padding is much better boil- | 
éd three hours more the second time, the 
day itiseaten. Boiling in acloth without 
the tin covered shape spo'ls the goodness 
of the pudding, which all goes into the 
water. 


Tea Cake.—Two teacupfuls of sugar, one 


teacupful of butter, one teacupful and a 
half of milk, and two eggs; dissolve half a 
teaspoonful of soda in the miik, and mix 
enoug! flour witl these ingredients to 
make a paste that wi bandily; cut 
out with a biscuit cutter, and bake. 


Turkeys and (Geese.—At this season a 
few hints as tochoosing these favorite 


birds may not be out of place, An old 


two glasses of white wine, pepper and salt 
to taste. Cover with a sunken lid, and 
put fire under and over. While the ducks 
are cooking, take six good peeled turnips 
avd plunge them into boiling water for ten 


W hen the rice is done, mix in two ounces 
of pounded sugar, one ounce of butter, 
one whoieegg and the yolksof three, 
Weil butter a plain round moaid, put a 
round of greased paper in the bottom, and 
shake some bread crumbs all over the in- 
side, Now line the mould rather thickly 
with the prepared rice, using an iron 
spoon to press it intothe shape of the 
mould. Fill the cavity with mincemeat, 
cover with a layer of rice, and bake it for 
about an pour in a moderate oven. Turn 
the pounding out on to a dish, and pour 
wine sauce around it—for which put the 
yolks of twoeges intoa sniall stewpan, 
with one ounce of sugar and a winegiass- 
ful of sherry. Millthe sauce with a wire 
whisk over the fire until it thickens, and 
use it at once. 
0 

Cotp FEET IN BEp.—The association 
betwixt cold feet and sleeplessness is much 
closer than is commonly imagined. Per- 
sons with cold feet rarely sleep well, es- 
pecially women. 

Yet the number of persons so troubled 
is very considerable. Cold feet should be 
dipped in cold water fora brief period— 
often jus: to immerse them and no more 
is sufficient—and then they should be 
ruubed with a pair of hair flesh gloves, or 
a rough Turkish towel, till they glow im- 
mediately before getting into bed. 

After this, a hot-water bottle will be suc- 
cessful enoughin maintaininy the tem- 
perature of the feet, though witbout this 
prelin.inary it ia impotent to do so, 

Disagreeable as the plan at first sight 
may appear, itis efficient, and those who 
have once fairly tried it continue it, and 
find that they have put an end to their 
bad nights and cold feet. Pills, potions, 
lozenges, ‘night caps,’’ all narcotics fail to 
enable the sufferer to woo sleep success- 
fully. 


CONVICTIONS AND DIFFERENOK.—It is 
the mingling of sincere convictions that 
ensbles men to correct their fallacies, to 
retrieve their blunders, to arrive at some- 
thing ike wise judgment and correct con- 
clusions, 

Yet we chafe and fret at these very dif- 
ferences, and attribute to them many of 
the evils which really belong to our un- 
willingness to recogniz? and accept them. 
Too often irritation, iil-feeling, and even 
anger arise from this innocent cause, 

Interchange of opinion, whether in ordi- 
nary conversation or in discussions and 
debate, is among the most instructive and 
valuable means of forming true opinions, 
yet often it is poisoned by a dogmatism 
that will brook no contradiction and a 
temper whicb regards all dissent as an 
affront. 
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THe WHOLE TRUTH.—A lady who was 
for many years interested ina very large 
preparatory school for boys recently re- 
marked that in all her experience she 
found that the most dangerous peopie were 
those who told only part of the truth. 

A right-down falsehood might be dealt 
with, but half thetruth told and a part of 
it concealed was the most difficult of all 
forms to deal with. 

If any accident happened and serious 
damage was doue, the boys were very 
likely, one and all, to declare that they did 
not do it, and would shield each other, no 
matter what the consequences might be to 
some innocent person or outsider. 

One of the most important lessons that 

can be taught a child is that concealment 
of truth is often quite as bad as the most 
malicious falsehood. The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the trath is a part 
of the oath administered to witnesses, 
If young minds could be duly and 
desply impressed with the importance of 
absolute sincerity and truthfuiness in all 
respects, much trouble would be spared in 
after life, and many # heartache might be 
avoided. 
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WorTHY OF Respgect.—To be worthy of 
respect demands virtue, bonor, truth, and 
sincerity. It demands that a man bea 
good son and brother, a good husband and 





minutes, then cut them iuto square pieces. 
Put these intoa pinto€ good gravy, and | 
let them simmer till done, but not broken. 
When the ducks are cooked, take them up 
and set them to drain. Place onthe dish 
with @ ragout of turnips; put a peeled 


apple stuck with clovesin the body of 
each bird. 
{; __ ¢ . ‘ " a 
Mincemeat Pudding.—This pudding isa 
great novelty and more wholesome than 
when made with pastry. Shower four 


ounces of Carolina rice into a siowpan con- 
taining a pint of boiling milk; add the 
grated peel of a lemon; cover and allow 
isto boil, without stirring for an hour, | 


father, an industrious and faithful work- 


| nan, @ just and kind master, a loyal and 


trustworthy citizen. If he be these, he is 
respectable, for be bas claims upon the 
respect of all who know bim. He may 
wear homespun or broaccloth, may livein 
an attic or a palace, may work with his 
handsor his brain, may have but tew 
friends or be the centre of an admiring 
crowd, may be dependent upon his day’s 
labor for support, or possess the wealth of 
a Rotbschild—his true respectability is 
neither heightened by the one nor lowered 
by the other. It inheres in his character, 
not in his belongings, It is dependent 


upon what he is, not upon what he has. 
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THE SEASON’S APPETITE. 





every one is more or less interested 

in the pie question. Some people 
shudder at the mention of pie and others 
smile. Every woman has a deep-rooted 
belief somewhere about ber that she can 
make better pie than any other woman on 
earth. 

To take one big city as a sample of the 
whole country, pies are of particular in- 
terest in New York just now because 
hundreds of men aod wowen are werking 
like slaves day and night to supply the 
Christmas Day demand for them. Few 
people have any idea to what extent the 
making of pies has grown in the large 
cities. 

There, for instance, the pie business has 
become such an industry that the manu- 
facture of the more or less flaky delicacies 
is « trade by itself, with any number of 
establishments in the city which supply 
the largest as well as many of the smallest 
dealers. It is estimated that at least 22,- 
000,000 pies are eaten in New York every 
year. 

In the present stage of the pie it is ar- 
ranged in six grades beginning at the 
very tiny little “buttons,” which sell at 
wholesale for4 cents, increasing in size 
gradually to the sixth and mammoth 
holiday edition which costs 45 cenis at 
wholesale. 

The “buttons’”’ flourish largely at the 
corner stands, At one small Nassau street 
stand, where at noon messenger, boys of- 
fice boys and other street urchins may be 
seen standing in rows two deep, there will 
be absorbed 200 ‘‘buttons’’ a day in con- 
nection with frankfurters, soda and other 
delicacies, 

At a street stand of more imposing di- 
mensions and boasting a window, a door 
andatiny lunch counter, twenty small 
pies are disposed of in a day, and fifteen 
or twenty larger ones. 

The lunch room on a larger scale, how- 
ever, is a place where pie statistica réach 
their most surprising dimensions. A Park 
Row lunch room familiarly known as the 
“Typewriters Exchange,”” from the num- 
ber of nimble fingered young women who 
patrionize its upper floor at the noon bour, 
heads the list. 

This is not a reflection upon the young 
women, however, for the place is open 
night and day, Sundays excepted, and it 
averages 5,000 in attendance. The major- 
ity of the patrons are men. Of this 5,000 
there are at least 1,800 devotees of the pie, 
for 800 pies, in portions of six to a pie, are 
given out to the hungry multitudes daily. 
A month’s bill forthe pie supply some- 
times reaches $4, 000. 

A well-known bhostelry of long standing 
near the North River with an average 
daily attendance of 14,000 people, in its six 
dining-rooms disposes of over 200 pies in 
the course of every twenty-four hours, and 
on special holidays, when the city is 
crowded with out-of-town visitors, the 
figures go up greatly. This, too, is a place 
of 10 cent pie portions, which do not ap- 
peal so strongly to the general public. 

The late Jay Gould became a grvat bene- 
factor to the pie industry when he carried 
a railroad down into the huckleberry 
pastures of North Carolina, and carloacs 
of the green fruit are now sent up North 
in June, They ripen quickly, and add one 
more to the tootbsome variety of early 
fresh fruit dainties. 

Besides having the reputation for pie 
consumers, New York has also what is 
said to be the largest pie manufactory in 
the world. A short distance up from 
Canal street, on a cross street a few blocks 
in length, there is a tiny little shop which, 
by the middle of the afternoon, is empty 
of everything but, perhaps, a dozen deli- 
cious looking pies and a plump, rosy- 
cheeked woman, who is waiting to dis. 
pense that small number. The appear- 
ance of the outside is misleading, for back 
of the little shop, spreading out and up, is 
& pie bukery, from which 15,000 pies are 
sent out daily thiough New York, Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City and Newark in Summer, 
and 20,000 in the cooler months. 


W" the Christmas season here 


The pie-baker and maker works from 12 | 


o'clock at night to 12 o’ciock the next day, 
or, in the busiest season, unti! 2 or 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Everything is as neat as 
hands ean make it. The floors are scrubbed 
white, the copper cooking utensils and the 
P-ates are polished until they shine. 

At this season of the year numberless 


oa fel] 


asks, With a thick covering 
"Upa © preserve thém white and tair 
“PI “Ss snd mincemeéat, cranberries and 
“he pumpkin custard and cocoanut pie 


‘“ixtures, all in the big ice chests, are 


ready for the first baking. After that, 
every one is busy, 








A man and a woman are at the apple 
parers and can each pare forty barrels of 
apples a day— 550 apples in a barrel—not a 
bad day’s work. The men roll out the 
crust by the hand, cover the pilates, fill 
the pies and recover. Two men do nothb- 
ing but break eggs all day. 

There are six strong-armed, healthy- 
looking women, five of whom scrape and 
clean the tin plates with almost lightning 
like rapidity, while the sixth keeps the 
pie de)'very boxes white and clean. Ap- 
petizing odors pervade the building, and 
particularly the ruom where the baking is 
done, 

Here are ten great 10 by 11 feet ovens. 
Inside each is a glass-covered gas burner, 
which throws light upon the process of 
putting in and removing the pies. This is 
done by means of what appears to be an 
oar like arrangement, twelve feet long, 
upon the blade of which the pies ride 
safely in and out. The custard pie has a 
special treatment. A sixteen foot pole bas 
a vessel like a tea kettle on the end, from 
which the crust lined plates which are al- 
ready in the oven are filled with the 
custard, 

It takes 200 employes to prepare and 
send out daily 15,000 or 20,000 pies. They 
are delivered from torty-eight wagons, 
drawn by seventy- five horses. There are 
300 barrels of granulated sugar used in s 
montb, 800 barrels of apples, 600 barrels of 
flour, 150 tierces of lard, and, in cool 
weather 1,000 dozen of eggs a day, besides 
1,200 to 1,400 quarts of milk. 

One interesting feature at the bakery is 
the barrels of apple parings neatly kept 
and set aside, The secret of their use is 
found when it is discovered that they will 
eventually be made into store jelly and 
come out finally as currant, quince, grape, 
or any other flavor the public may desire. 

A woman who claims to know all about 
it, says that in and around New York 
there will be 600000 pies consumed on 
Christmas Day. If the saine proportions 
held true with the rest of the land some- 
thing like 9 000,000 of pies will be eaten by 
the nation on that day. 

ee oe 

‘*W 0 SOLD DoT Coat ?’’—A tall young 
map landed atthe Union Depot, Detroit, 
with a bundie under his arm; and after 
three or four minutes spent in getting his 
bearings, he walked up Jefferson avenue 
and torned into a clothing store, 

“Do you vish to try on some coats and 
vests for a dollar?” asked the proprietor, 
rushing from behind the counter. 

“No, I guess not. Do you deal on the 
square ?”’ 

“My frient, dot is exactly what I does. 
I was 60 square dot I lose tree thousand 
dollare last year. Can I sell you an over- 
coat for ten dollar ?”’ 

“No, I guess not. Here is an overcoat 
that I bought of you four weeks ago.”’ 

‘‘Bought of me?” 

“Yes, 1 think youarethe man. When 
I got it home we found that it was moth- 


eaten. I can pick it to pieces in a dozen 
places,”’ ‘ 

‘Ig dot bossibie? Und how much you 
pay ?” 


“‘Kight dollars,”’ 

‘My stbars! And vhat you vant now?” 

“] want my money back.’’ 

“Vhell—vhell! My frent, lam sorry 
for you. You seem like an honest poy, 
and it vas too bad.’’ 

“Yes, it was aswindie, and 1 want my 
money back.”’ 

‘‘Dear me, but I vish you vhas here yes 
terday! Let me oxplain to you. You 
bought dot coat four weeks ago ?”’ 

“Yes, four weeks to-day.”’ 

“Vhell, I bad sold out to my cousin 
Philip shust von day before. Philip isb 
not a square man.” 

“What have I to do with Philip?” 

“Let me explain, In dree days Philip 
makes assignment to my brudder Iuis, 
Dot Louis is a leedie off. He would cheat 
your eye-teeth away from you.” 

“Yes, but I hsven’t anything to do with 
Louis,”’ 

“Let me oxplain. Louis kept der place | 
a week, und he gif a sbattell mortgage to | 
my fadderin-law, and vbas bounced | 
out.’”’ 

“J don’t know enything about that,’ 

“Let me explain. My fadder-law vhas 
took mitafitand died, and he leaf dis 
blace to my vife. My vife vhas gone to 





Europe fortwo years, and sbe leaf me as 
agent. Now you see how it vas I gar 

1 Ww x n ay 
+ War i Le ¥ a” 
lad Ger-in-iaw At coul Dn iAVO ot 
for | vbas in Shicago. If you leaf cot coat 
Il will writeto my wife. She is +quare, 


sbust jike me, and maybe she writes back 
dot you can takea linen duster and two 
| vite wesets and call it all right.’ 
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“Say, this isa swindle!” exclaimed the 
young man. 

“Maybe it vhas. Philip vbas a great 
liar.”’ 

“I'll go to the police!” 

**Vhell, dot in all right; maybe der police 
vbill help me catoh Louisa, I shust found 
oudt last night dot be out all der hind but 
tons off all der coats in der store before he 
left.” 

“If you step outdoors, I’ll mash you!” 

“Vhell I like to oblige, but you seel 
vhas only agent for my vife.’’ 

“Well, you'll hear from me again, and 
don’t you forget it!"’ said the victim as he 
went out 

“Il hope so—I hope so, I like to make it 
all right. 1 vhas only agent for my vife, 
but I feel so square dot I take dot coat 
back for dree dollars if you vhant to trade 
it out in paper collars !”’ 

EE << — - 

THe PracrivaLa Woosr—A young 
lady who was the recipient of attentions 
from two young men equally eligible in 
point of good looks, social position, and fi- 
panvial standing, and entertaining similar 
feelings of friendship for both, was in a 
quandary asto which to choose, should 
they propose. 

A friend to whom she confided her diffi- 
culty suggested that she should put both 
to some test to prove the strength of their 
affection. 

She took the advice, and to the first who 
avowed his affection said, “You tell me 
that you love me. Howdol know that 
you are sincere? What would you do to 
show your love?”’ 

“Anything,” replied the ardent lover, 
who had a spice of romancein bis dispo- 
silion—“anything. | would go to the 
world’s end for you; 1 would endure any 
suffering for you;1 would die for you if 
necessary.’’ 

Such ardent protestations brought the 
blushes to ber cheeks and athrill of happi- 
ness to her heart, and she thought that 
certainly no one could love ber more 
fondly than did, 

She asked however for a little delay be- 
fore giving bim an avswer to her sult, 
Meantime the other proposed, and she 
questioned him in like manner, 

“Well,” said he, “I'll teil you what I 
would do to show my love for you. If 
you warry me, you shall have good clothes 
to wear—! will see that you are alwayathe 
owner of a handsome sealskin, and that 
your hats or bonnets are always in fash 
jon; and | will be a faithful, loving hus 
band to you.”’ 

“But wouldn’t you go to the world’s 
end for me, or die for me, or any of that 
sort of thing, you know?" she asked, as 
she toyed with his coat-buttons, 

“7 don’t want to go to the world’s end,”’ 
he replied; “I’ve got a nice good-paying 
business; and, as for dying for you, I'd 
rather live with you.’’ 

‘Well,’ said she, as visions of the seal- 
skin, fashionable bonnets, evc., flashed be 
fore her mind, ‘‘you can speak to pa.’’ 











CavuGHT.—Romieu, the famous Parisian 
wit, was one day caught in a showe-~, and 
forced to seek refuge in a door-way of the 
Opera-house, It wassix o'clock already, 
and he held an engagement at the Cale de 
Paris for that very hour. The rain fell in 
torrents, 

There was no carriage to be had. He 
had no umbrella. What was to be done? 
While he was lamenting bis bad luck, a 
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by. 

Romieu was seized with a sudden in- 
spiration. He rushed out and grasped the 
stranger by the arm, and gravely installed 
bimeelf under the protecting umbrella. 

“I am overjoyed to see you,” he imme- 
diately began. “I have been looxing for 
you for two weeks. I wanted to tell you 
about Olementine.”’ 

Without giving the stranger time to ex- 
press his surprise, Romieu rattled away 
with gossip and anecdote until be bad led 
the unknown companion to the door of 
the Cafe de Paris. Then he glanced at 
him with a face of well feigned astonish- 
ment. 

“Pardon, monsieur,”’ he oried; ‘it seems 
Iam mistaken.”’ 

“I believe so," said the stranger. 

“The deuce!" added Komieu. “Be dis- 
creet; don’t repeat what | have told you.” 

“I promise you.”’ 

“A thousand pardons.”’ 

Romieu hastened within the cafe and 
aid great laughter told the adventure to 
hie friends. Suddenly one of them said: 

“Your cravat is rumpied.”’ 

Romieu put his band to bis neck and 
turned pale. His pin, a valuable sappbire, 
was gone. On further examination his 
purse and watch were found to be gone, 
The man with the umbrella was a pick- 
pocket, 

—— ee 

A good book and a good woman are ex- 
cellent things for those who know how to 
appreciate their value, There are men, 
however, who judge of both from the 
beauty of the covering. 
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Humorous. 


AT WAND 

Useless te the calendar 

When December's here; ° 
Takes but little reckouing 

To tell the time of year. 
Jobnny's sudden willingness 

With chores at night and noon, 
Tell it, plain as print could do— 

“Christmas pretty soon.” 





Every body's most polite, 
it's a perfect Joy 

Now to meet the Janitor 
Or elevator boy. 

Merchants more than gractous, 
All the town's in tune 

To prociatm the tidings, 
Christinas protty soon 


—W. 8. 


The dressmaker never is what she, 


eeontne 

Horticultural phenomenon—A_ bush- 
inn, 

Legal—The case moat easily got up— 
the staircase, 


The greatest curiosity in the world— 


A woman's, 

The poorest of all relations 
a good story badly 

The original son of a gun is supposed 
to have been a piatol 

The downward path—The one with a 
plece of orange peel on ft. 

If the doctor orders bark, has not the 
pationt a perfect right to growl? 

A gardener’s wife made a pin-cushion 
out of «a Spanteh onton, but she found ft 
brought the tears Into her needles’ eyes. 

A morning paper recently bad a per- 
sonal addressed to an absconding cashier, 
which wound up with: “Don't over return, 
and allsball be forgiven.” 


A correspondent asked if the brow of 
attilever became wrinkled The editer re 
plied: “The only information we can give on 
that point Ia that we have often seen it fur 


Relating 


rowed.”’ 

A little girl, when asked by her mother 
about suspicious ttle bites in the sides of a 
dozen chotce apples, answered, “Perhaps, 
mamma, they may have been frost bidden, it 
was eo cold last night.” 


Father (who has imbibed a prejudice | 
againet a liberal education): “I sce you've | 
been and put my son into gratimar and 
jog‘aphy. Now, LT don't want to make no 
preacher and no sea captain out of him, and 
these stodies ain'tno use, Give bina practical 
bustness education.” 


Johnny came in with one eye in 
mourning, ® handful of hair gone, his face 
ameared with dirtand tears, and his clothes 
sotied and torn beyond description. 

“You've been in another foot ball game, my 
son,” sald Mr. Tucker 

“No, lL haven't, paw," 

Jobnny, “I've only been a-fightin'!” 


indignantly answered 


A police sergeant was boasting of the 
honesty that prevatied in his precinct, 

“Why,” be said, “you might hang your gold 
wateh on a lamp postin the evening, and find 
it still there in the morning.” 

“You don't wean to aay nobody would take 
the watch fT" exclaimed the listener. 

“No; | mean to say nobody would take the 
lamp-post,” aaid the sergeant. 


A man walking by an old graveyard 
in Aberdeenshire beheld, seated on a wall, an 
aged Highlander, with bis bead wrapped up 
in a shawl, evidently suffering from a bad 
cold on his chest. 

“Good morning, Donald,” said he; “you seem 
to be suffering from a bad honest” (cough). 

“Ech, air,” said the old man, pointing to the 
tombe; “but there's mouy a yin ower there 
would be glad to ha’ tt." 


A gentieman was chiding his son for 
staying out late at night, and said: 
“Why, when | was of your age, ny father 


would not allow me to go out of the house | 


after dark.” 


“Then you had a nice sort of a father, you | 


had,” anid the young profligate. 
Whereupon the father rashly voctferated: 
“TLhada confounded sight better one than 
you have, you young rascal!" 


One Sunday, as a certain Scottish 


minteter was returning homewards, he was 


accosted by an old woman, who sald, “Oh, str, 
well do I like the day when you preach !" 


The minister was aware that he was not | 


very popular, and he answered, “My good 
woman, lam glad to hear it! There are too 
few like you. And why do you like when I 
preach ft” ‘ 

“Oh, sir,” she replied, when you preach | 
always get a good seat!" * 


Landiady, deferentially: Mr, Smith, 


do you not suppose that the first steambont 


created much surprise amnong the fish whe 


‘* 


it was fret lau 


Smith, curtiy t ‘ n 7 

avr not 

Landiady: 0 it ahte f the way 
eyed the fish bef ‘ ‘ that you might 
quire some information op that point 

Smith, the malictous villain: Very likely, 


marfim, Very likely; bat it's my opinion, marm, 
that this fish left its native element before 
steamboats were invented. 


a Tue Binue Text aT THE DEATH OF THE 


| of books. 


| cle tells of the happy hore, of the olive 
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Yuan.—The Sortes Virgilanw were & 
| favorite mode of questioning the fatare. 
| It was in the days when Virgil was beld 
| almost as inepired. 

A number of persons gathered together 
| and opened Virgil at random, placing ® 

Ginger on a line without looking. This 
| Was then read, and was @ prognostic of 
some event in the life of the seeker after 

mysteries. 
| in many partaof the world it isa cus- 
| tom thus to-consuilt the Bible as the clock 

tolle the knell of the departing year. Each 

opens the Bible in turn and places a finger 
| on @ verse of course, without resorting to 
the aid of the eyes. 

The texts are noted, and when all have 
concluded they are read. As with young 
ladies, a question of prime importance is 
whom each is to marry, the text is heid to 
throw some light on the future bride- 
| groom, or the weel or woe tbat Is to attend 

her es bride and wife, 
| If she falls on « passage referring to Na 
oml, Kuth or the widow of Naim, an early 
widowhood is prognosticated, 

Should sbe light ona passage like, ‘] 
| John, eat the book,’’ her future lord is 
| evidentiy to b9 a literary man, a devourer 


If her finger has pointed to some passage 
in Proverbs denouncing the folly of ex- 
travagance and riot, she will shudder at 
the prospect of a diseipeted companion in 
life; but ber heart will expand if the ora- 


branches around the table, or the rewards 
ot a pure and bappy life. 
_—o De 

REL¥-DENIAL.—The value of self-denial 
does not reside in itself as an end, but 
only ag a means to a higher state in which 
it is no longer needed, 

For example, a greedy child needs care- 
ful training in babite requiring constant 
selfde ial; but ‘ears pass, the habit of 
restraint is acquired, reason dominates, 
and in maturity he no longer finds the 
need of self-denial in this direction, for a 
more intelligent self-love prefers the pos- 
seasion Of health to the indulgence of the 
palate. The right-doing that was once so 
painful bas become pleasant. 

So the child who aijfishly anatches that 
property of bis playmate away presently 
learns by teaching and experience the far 
higher enjoyment of justice and sympathy, 
and when he is a man it costs bim po pain 
to refrain from spatehing bis neighbor's 
purse, altbough his derire for money may 
be stronger than the childish desire for the 
coveted plaything. 

No right minded wan or woman will 
ever Pay or do anything wantonly to in- 
jure the feelings of and inflict painon any 
one, and especially On one who, from his 





position, cannot resent it, 
“Honor all men’ is the pregnant word | 
of the Blovle, and it means—Have correct 
and lofty views of every one with whom 
you come in contact. . 
View the person, however humble and 
however dependent, as a brotber man or | 
sister woman— with thoughts and feelings 
very much like yours, as one tbat can 
suffer and car be giad. Remember that 





here you often bold the cords of suffering | 


or of gladness in your band. 





For many vears 


° qe 1 


. ¥y ” ; 
articie of this Kind in 


| grocer will 


at maun be true 


Quickens 

The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


A THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 
Others 
And Will Cure You. 


" ayer’ s Cherry I ~ectoral for C oughe. 











DOLLARD & C0. 


TOUPESE 
i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEKRATED G0) BAMEE 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Dercription of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

PR ogo to enable Ladies and Gentlemen w 


easure their own heads with acc 
TOUrEES - SCALFS, FoR wide, INCHES, 
HEA No.1, The round of the 
No.1. he round of the 


No, -. From forehead over 





back as far as bald No.3, From ear ear 
No, 3. Over forehead as over the top 

far as aired. | No.4. From = ear ear 
No. 4. Over the crown | round the a. 

of the head. 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupecs, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Friszettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any estalliahiment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
teotion. 


Dollard’s Herbanium Extract for the 
Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and sold a 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and ite merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARBD’S REGENERATIVE CKEEAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair |» naturally ary and needs an ot! 

Mre. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co,., © send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried In vain to 
obtain anything equal te it as a dressing for the haiz 
in Kugland, 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 

Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfelk, Engiand. 
NAVY PAY OFFICK, PHILADELPHIA, 
1 have used ‘‘Deliard’s Herbanium Fxrtract, o: 


Nov,, 29, '88. 


‘Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 


years with great aivantage. My hair, frem rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been Kept by 1s 


in ite wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 


wash | bave ever used. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. B. N. 
TO MRS, KICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnutst., Phila 
I have frequently, during a number ef years, used 
the ‘‘Dellard’s Herbapium Extract,’’ and 1 de ne 
know of any which oquaisit asa pleasant, refreshing 


| amd healthful cleanser of the halt, 


Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
Ex-Member of Congress, 6th District. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale wd retail, and 
appiied professionally by 


N 
DOLLARD & CoO. 
1223 CHESTNUT Si REN: 
@ENTLEMEX'’S Aaln CUTTING AND SHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S Haik CUTTING, 
noe vult Practical Maile and Female Artists Km- 
ployed, 





SAPOLIO 


v 


, 
tneretore 


ata reasonable price 








Sap olio.— ¥ 
cou a ns soap- 





Reading Railroad. 


4 athracite Coal. No Smoke. No Olnders 
On and after Nov. 17, 1896. 
Trains Leave keading Terminal, Philada. 


Jatlor and Dinkng Car, daily 9.0m = |e 
‘le Cars, i dally, 9°45 > m 44 
/ Ww Express, week 8.35, 10.004 m, 4. 
pm. 8, ar) 11.29 2 
Lock Haven, u Bois Express (Sleeper) 


dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m 


Leave Reading Terminal, 
ee Pe ll. ws ia. 56, a do 3. Sate 6.10, 
: 
¥.Wam, 1 if a, a cot) by Ae 
Leave 7 . mut Stee 2. “J %. A 
‘Lida - ‘ae (Dining, ag), 2.38, 3. 
dining car), 11.45 p m. 3.55, 8.08, 10.1 wa . 
12. re A 6.12, 8. (Satne 11.4 p m. 
Leave New York, foot of Liberty 4.30, 8,00, 


. Lisnignt, Bane 
tays—4.309.00, 10.00, 11.30, a a m, 2.30, 4.00, 6. 
H 12. 14 night. 


00 a m, 1.00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.4 5. Se 
6.27, 8.32, 9.00am, 1.0, 4,20, 6.33, 9. 2 oe 
pm, does not connect for on 8 . 


For Phenixville and Pottstown— Express, 8. 10,00 
a m, 12.4, 6 Oe ee any 4. 7.42, 
4.00, 9.066am, 11.3 pm, coum. 7. 11.3% 
a m, 6.00, pm 
a le a. t + 7.42 am, 1. 
7.0 pm. eo, ASS mM, ll 
For Lebanon and Harris 
m. 4.00, 6.00pm. Accom., 
For Tpottsville. Exp 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.00, 
11.30 p m. — b ves Om, SD = 
1 
» 
ror yt amoktn aud W — ~~ Express, 8.35, 10.00 
ey 011.20 p mm Express. 9.065 a m, 
deen 6.0 pm. Accom., 4.2 am, Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00a im. 
Leave Chestnut Street and South Street parvens 
W cok-days— Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, 4.00, 
—Express, 9.00, 10.00 am. Accommodation, 8. 
m, 4. 
Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.30 p m,. 
iqeowecs week-days, 5.00 a m, 4.15 pm, 
Tenth pevest, 609 8. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at statiou 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
11,6 am, 1,42, 4.35, 56.227. p —Ex- 
press, 

For Reading fLxprees, 8. oat 00am, 12, bets 

Accom., ry a im, rx) 

2 8 “gh 2» >) m. "e° 

ress, 4.00, 7.30 a m. 
<- ~ies tk Gea: Pm. Accom., 
a. ay— 
pm. Additional oe Shamokin Express, weok- 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 4,30, 6.30 p 4 ‘Sunda: 

pm, 

arilor Cars on all express trains. 

ti . corner, 
my and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut wae 2 8. 
Union “Transfer Cemgene wih will call for and eheck 


bag from hotels an 

LA W EIGARD, co. G. HANCOC 
General Superintendent, General Passenger Agent. 
al ee enna ~ — = oc 





DOKKEEPING $= WadcENen’s. 2, 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. nd 
for Circular. C. R. Dmaoon, Publisher, 

227 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREE TO BALD HEADS, 
‘ Wei 1 mall on applic:tion, me 

information how to grow hair up« 

a bald peal, stop faliing hair, ond 

produce a flne growth of whisters 
. ne mustaches, 


F. Lertimer & Co,, Baltimore, Md, 


eee 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
€ PIANO $ OR $ ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanees River,’’ either *‘in the head,’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ABY PREVIOUS KEOWLESGE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the pianoor organ, with the assist- 


ance of this sulee. 

By giving the student the power to play 
IMMEBIATELY ‘welve tunes of different character 
—chis number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air or 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, alli 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CLET$. Postage 
stamps, 2’s, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansem St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








“| may be true what some men Say.. 
ee men Say.” 








1as stood as the finest and best 


It knows no equal, and, although 


7 


utiast two cakes of 


the cheapest in the end. Any 









































